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Manuscript Resources for the History of Science 


and Technology in the Library of Congress‘ 


long known that the Manuscript Di- 

vision of the Library of Congress 
contains the largest, richest body of private 
papers in the United States for their field. 
The holdings are notable for their strength 
in American political, diplomatic, and mil- 
itary history. Not as well known are the 
many resources for research in other his- 
torical fields, especially the manuscript col- 
lections relevant to the history of science 
and technology. What follows is a general 
survey of such collections which probably 
constitute the largest group of private 
papers of this nature in the United States. 
Just how large can be illustrated by some 
admittedly shaky statistics. Approximately 
140 collections as well as many individual 
items have contents that should interest 
historians of science and technology. If 
one makes a series of very conservative as- 
sumptions about the average size of collec- 
tions in the Library with suitable weight- 
ings to discount the non-scientific portions 
of larger collections, the result is an esti- 
mate of 600,000 pieces. While this figure 
is not a verifiable quantity, it does indicate 
the rough order of magnitude. 

Some conception of the nature of the 
manuscript collections in an institution can 
often be gained by knowledge of its acqui- 
sition practices and of the sources of the 
documents. Conscious of the need to pre- 


Gime in American history have 


*This article is based on a paper presented 
before the History of Science Society in Chicago, 
December 29, 1959. 


serve the records of our history, the early 
administrators of the Library’s manuscripts 
collected widely the papers of notable 
Americans, especially those involved in na- 
tional endeavors. Among these are many 
collections containing information on the 
development of science and technology in 
America, ranging from those with only a 
few scattered but sometimes very valuable 
items to collections wholly or significantly 
of that nature. If one collects the papers 
of a Franklin and a Jefferson, it is likely 
that they will, in part, pertain to science. 
And that is the case, of course. Papers of 
Cabinet members and leading figures in 
Congress may contain information on the 
development of specific scientific pro- 
grams and policies. More to the point, as 
part of its mission of documenting signifi- 
cant aspects of our national history, the 
Library of Congress has acquired many 
papers of civilian and military scientists 
connected with the Federal Government. 
A second source of manuscripts relating 
to science and technology has been the 
Smithsonian Institution. Starting with the 
transfer of the Smithsonian Library in 
1867, the Library has received valuable 
items and collections directly or indirectly 
from the Smithsonian, such as the papers 
of Columbian and National Institutes, 
both early pre-Civil War attempts at form- 
ing quasi-official national scientific bodies. 
The Library has acquired many bodies of 
manuscripts of individuals and organiza- 
tions, scientific and otherwise, outside the 
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national government because of their sig- 
nificance for intellectual, cultural, and 
economic history, and many of these are 
also valuable to the historians of science 
and technology. An institution as compre- 
hensive as the Library of Congress also 
inevitably finds itself with many items best 
described as “odds and ends.” ‘There is, 
for example, a “Science Miscellany, 1552- 
1922,” which is an assemblage of 52 vol- 
umes, 25 boxes, and 1 portfolio. Some of 
these “odds and ends” prove very valuable 
upon examination. Lastly, a few manu- 
scripts relating to science and technology 
had come from collectors; here too, there 
are unexpected finds. 

In chronological terms, the documents 
range from the Renaissance to the past 
decade, but they are heavily concentrated 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
In geographical terms, most of the manu- 
scripts pertain to events within the United 
States, but there are collections from or 
pertaining to other parts of the globe. For 
example, there are 10 boxes with notes and 
writings of the German scientist, Philipp 
Franz von Siebold, relating to the natural 
history of Japan. Another collection, that 
of Count Hans von Berlepsch, contains 
letters and other documents, 1879-1913, 
relating to neo-tropical birds. Its presence 
is a by-product, as it were, of the Li- 
brary’s general strength in the history of 
recent ornithology. 

Because the quantity and complexity of 
the collections involved are such as to pro- 
hibit in this paper the mention of each 
collection or single item, let alone a de- 
tailed description of even the more valua- 
ble collections, only the more important, 
and a selection of representative bodies of 
manuscripts, will be noted. 


Physical Sciences 


Among the earliest items on astronomy 
are those produced in connection with sur- 
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veying, in the papers of Andrew Ellicott, 
1796-1800, pertaining to boundary sur- 
veys, as well as in the papers of other 
surveys. However, astronomy was a highly 
favored intellectual pursuit in the early 


Republic. When scientific organizations 
with national pretensions appeared like the 
Columbian Institute, its records and re- 
lated manuscripts show some of the scien- 
tific factors behind John Quincy Adams’ 
dispute with the Jacksonians on “light 
houses of the skies.” 

With the founding, first of the Depot of 
Charts and Instruments (later the Naval 
Observatory), and then of the Nautical 
Almanac Office, the Federal Government 
embarked upon active work in astronomy 
and related fields. The Library has letters 
received by the Superintendents of the Na- 
val Observatory, 1844-95 with gaps, and 
copies of letters sent, 1833-85 with gaps, 
as well as related papers of the observatory. 
These records contain little-known corre- 
spondence of Charles Wilkes (1798-1877) 
and of Matthew Fontaine Maury (1806- 
73). The Nautical Almanac Office was 
independent of the Observatory at first, 
and its records in the Manuscript Division, 
consisting of letters received, 1849-84, and 
letters sent, 1849-52 and 1869-85, contain 
considerable information on such figures as 
Simon Newcomb (1835-1909). 

But the most comprehensive sources in 
the Library for research on the careers of 
Maury and Newcomb are their own private 
papers. The Maury collection contains 
58 volumes of correspondence and jour- 
nals, 1825-74, and is rich in source mate- 
rial for the history of astronomy and 
oceanography. The Newcomb papers are 
one of the largest and most important col- 
lections of their kind in the Library. In- 
cluded are letters to and from many 
notable scientists in America and abroad, 
diaries, subject files, manuscripts of pub- 
lished and unpublished works, notebooks, 
and work papers. It is all here, the story 
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»ry notebook of Irving Langmuir, with observations on the control of the weather. 
Langmuir Collection, Manuscript Division. 





of the poor boy from the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada who went to the United 
States and became a world-famous astron- 
omer, including items about his education, 
his early scientific ventures, his role as a 
leader in the American scientific commu- 
nity, his not-too-happy relations with the 
Navy, and his forays outside of his specialty 
into fields like economics. There are also 
small collections of scientific manuscripts 
of Newcomb’s contemporaries, Asaph Hall 
(1829-1907) and George William Hill 
(1838-1914). Other collections of papers 
are interesting because they illustrate the 
relationship between the development of 
astronomy and of geophysical researches. 
The Maury papers, for example, probably 
have less on astronomy, as such, than on 
his wide-ranging interests in the physics of 
the earth. Perhaps the best collection of 
this nature are the Alexander Dallas Bache 
papers, which include letters to Bache, 
1852-63, documents on the Dudley Obser- 
vatory, 1855-59, and diaries of his Euro- 
pean trip, 1836-38. These manuscripts 
present an intimate picture of the ante- 
bellum American scientific community in 
general and, specifically, of activities in 
astronomy, mathematics, and physics. 
The papers of William Redfield (1789- 
1857), the first president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, contain only a few items about his 
meteorological work. Meteorology and 
geomagnetism are among the subjects oc- 
curring in C. A. Schott’s eight volumes of 
notebooks, 1860—75, which contain letters 
of Joseph Henry and others. 

Chemistry and physics are not well rep- 
resented in the Library’s manuscript hold- 
ings, but there are several good collections 
which should interest historians of science. 
A volume of notes of Joseph Black’s lec- 
tures on chemistry, ca. 1785, and a few 
Joseph Priestley items are present. The 
30 volumes of Frank W. Clarke’s diaries, 
1865-1931, tell too little about his chem- 





ical work for the Geological Survey, and 
they are most useful for his education and 
early career. In 1871, for example, 
Clarke noted in his diary that 18 public 
lectures had yielded $110 income while 
his expenses were $100. 

Because of the presence of the papers of 
Harvey W. Wiley (1844-1930) and 
Charles Albert Browne (1870-1947), the 
Library is particularly strong in its man- 
uscript resources for the history of the ap- 
plication of chemistry to agriculture during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The former collection consists 
of nearly 250 document containers and is 
especially rich for the study of the develop- 
ment of pure food and drug legislation, as 
well as a very wide range of chemical sub- 
jects. Dr. Browne, a successor of Wiley’s, 
was a noted sugar chemist and a historian 
of agricultural chemistry. Of particular 
interest are his journals, especially the five 
volumes covering the years 1919-23 and 
the scattering of historical manuscripts he 
collected. Strangely enough, most of 
these are not about science. 

Within the last few years the Library 
has added to its holdings many collections 
pertaining to science and technology. The 
two outstanding ones for the history of 
the physical sciences are the papers of 
Edward Williams Morley (1838-1923) 
and of Irving Langmuir (1881-1957). 
The Morley collection was a gift of his 
recent biographer, Howard Raymond 
Williams. About half of the items are 
family letters of great biographical inter- 
est, the remainder is largely professional 
correspondence. Eleven letters, for ex- 
ample, are from Albert A. Michelson, in- 
cluding a few which may refer to the 
Michelson-Morley experiment. Lang- 
muir’s laboratory notebooks are for the 
years 1902-54. They are detailed, clear, 
and unusual in their presentation of a 
scientist’s thoughts and reactions. The 
Langmuir correspondence is richest for the 
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later period of Langmuir’s career, when he 
embarked on weather-control projects. 
From the presence of a meteorological 
notebook started in 1906 and other items, 
it is clear that he was much interested in 
the physics of weather long before he pub- 
licly proposed cloud-seeding. 

Geology and related disciplines are well- 
represented in the manuscript holdings of 
the Library. George P. Merrill’s papers, 
ca. 1803-1926, are particularly valuable 
because they contain many letters appar- 
ently collected by him in the course of his 
work on the history of geology. There are, 
for example, many letters to James Hall 
and to F. V. Hayden, as well as letters of 
other American and foreign scientists, 
many from fields other than geology. The 
early history of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey and its offshoots is presented in 
some detail in the collections of four of the 
scientists who served under John Wesley 
Powell—S. F. Emmons, W J McGee, 
George Becker, and F. H. Newell. The 
first three are comprehensive in their cov- 
erage of the careers of the scientists. The 
Emmons papers, 1860-1911, consist of ap- 
proximately 10,000 items. W J McGee 
(1853-1912) was a geologist-anthropolo- 
gist who closed his career in the Progressive 
Era with service on the National Conser- 
vation Commission of 1909. Many de- 
tails of his lifework are present in the 
correspondence, letterbooks, and scrap- 
books of the McGee collection. For 
George Becker (1847-1919), the Library’s 
approximately 9,900 items also have infor- 
mation on his work at the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, and his participation in scientific 
conferences and professional bodies, be- 
sides manuscripts on the Geological Survey. 
The last collection is best for Newell’s work 
as a private consulting engineer; it has 
comparatively little on his work as the first 
Director of the 
Somewhat different in nature is the large 
collection of the paleontologist John C. 


Reclamation Service. 
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Merriam’s papers, 1913-38. In addition 
to the many documents relating to Mer- 
riam’s researches and those of his col- 
leagues, the collection presents a broad 
view of the American scientific community 
because of Merriam’s service as President 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and as Chairman of the National Research 
Council. 


Exploration 


Comparing the papers of the Geological 
Survey scientists with those of Bache and 
others, whose interests were mainly geo- 
physical, points up an important distinc- 
tion in the development of the American 
scientific community. The former are 
closely allied to the astronomers, mathe- 
maticians, and physicists, while the geol- 
ogists have roots, so it appears, in what 
can be described, for lack of a better term, 
as the natural history tradition. Not that 
there are not overlaps and common roots. 
Let us consider the papers of explorers. 
Those of J. N. Nicollet (1786-1843) , con- 
sisting of letters, journals, and field notes 
disclose scientific interests similar to those 
of his contemporary, F. R. Hassler, Bache’s 
predecessor at the Coast Survey. By and 
large, most of the early explorers whose 
records are in the Manuscript Division 
were collectors of specimens—flora, fauna, 
and rocks—rather than amassers of geo- 
physical data. Examples are William 
Dunbar, the early explorer of the Louisi- 
ana Territories; Titian Ramsey Peale, 
whose journals relate to the Long expedi- 
tion of 1819 and the Wilkes Expedition 
of 1839-42; and G. C. L. Preuss, whose 
diaries, 1842-49, were made during Fré- 
mont’s explorations. 

The most extensive collection of this 
nature are the papers of Charles Wilkes. 
There are many letters, journals, and other 
documents on the famous Wilkes Expedi- 
tion as well as an unpublished autobiog- 
raphy. The Wilkes papers are an excel- 
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lent source for an important aspect of the 
history of the antebellum American sci- 
entific community. 

Several collections relate to explorations 
in polar regions. ‘The papers of Nathaniel 
Palmer have information on his early dis- 
coveries in Antarctica. The North Pa- 
cific Exploring Expedition was a sequel 
to Wilkes’ explorations, and the papers of 
its commander, John Rodgers (1812-82), 
contain documents concerning the work in 
Arctic regions. Recently the Library has 
acquired papers of Adolphus W. Greely 
(1844-1935) , which probably include doc- 
uments on the dramatic expedition to 
Ellesmere Island. The Wilkes, Rodgers, 
and Greely collections illustrate overlap- 
ping interests and roots common to the 
natural history and geophysical traditions. 
Wilkes and Rodgers had served with the 
Coast Survey; Greely’s expedition was 
part of the first International Polar Year, 
the predecessor of the International Geo- 
physical Years. The papers of E. B. Bald- 
win (1862-1933) have documents on the 
Wellman Polar Expedition of 1898-99. 


Life Sciences 


The natural history tradition had cer- 
tain distinctive characteristics. ‘There was 
no precise division between amateurs and 
professionals, partly because the techniques 
involved were mainly descriptive, not 
mathematical or experimental. Even 
where professionalism reared its guild ban- 
ner there existed a counter-tendency for 
work in a diversity of fields. 

Among the records of our early national 
period which relate to the natural history 
tradition, in addition to the many collec- 
tions mentioned earlier, are the papers of 
Pierre Eugéne du Simitiére, which contain 
information on his collecting and museum 
activities, 1774-1784. The William 
Thornton papers, 1780-1849, are a delight 
because of the good doctor’s continual ex- 
cursions into different fields without any 


apparent consciousness of the possibility of 
intellectual limitations on his part. Much 
different are the papers of David Bailie 
Warden, 1806-43, who is an early example 
of the expatriate. His 25 notebooks show 
the wide range of interests of a cultivated 
amateur. More important, Warden in 
Paris served as a link between the Ameri- 
can and European scientific communities, 
and the 22 volumes of his correspondence 
have many letters of scientific contempo- 
raries, such as Alexander von Humboldt. 
Browsing through the papers of these dab- 
blers in the sciences brings windfalls. 
Benjamin B. Tappan, for example, is best 
known as a Senator from Ohio and a mem- 
ber of a clan of abolitionists. Among his 
papers is a small group of choice corre- 
spondence with scientists, such as letters 
from William Maclure and Thomas Say 
at New Harmony. Indicative of the trend 
to specialization are the documents in the 
papers of Lewis R. Gibbes of Charleston, 
1793-1894, which have many letters of 
leading antebellum American scientists. 
Here too are still traces of the amateur 
collector and the polymath. 

A later group of collections has strong 
affinities to the spirit, style, and even con- 
tent of the natural history tradition papers. 
These are the manuscripts of ornithologists 
and investigators of other wildlife, includ- 
ing the papers of C. Hart Merriam (1855- 
1942), Albert K. Fisher (1856-1948), 
Theodore S. Palmer (1868-1955), and 
Waldo Lee McAtee. Beyond their value 
for the history of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and its predecessors, these docu- 
ments are interesting for the explicit and 
implicit comments on the belief in the 
value of unspoiled Nature which is part of 
our national ideology, as well as the con- 
tradictory drive to subdue the wilderness. 

While the politics of agriculture are well 
represented in the Manuscript Division, 
the sources for the history of agricultural 
research are uneven in depth. Agricul- 
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tural chemistry is rather strong because of 
the Wiley and Browne papers. The Gif- 
ford Pinchot papers are comprehensive in 
their coverage of the history of forestry in 
America for their period. Because of Pin- 
chot’s key role in the Federal Government 
during the Progressive Era, the papers are 
a major source for many aspects of gov- 
ernmental policy towards science. For the 
plant sciences, the papers of Erwin Frink 
Smith (1854-1927) and Frank Lamson- 
Scribner (1851-1938) are present, the for- 
mer a small, fragmentary collection, the 
latter newly arrived and not arranged at 
the time this article went to press. Cooper 
Curtice (1856-1939) and his papers are 
interesting for the story of the development 
of research in animal diseases. The papers 
of Joseph S. Wade, ca. 1898-1955, have in- 
formation on the entomological research 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

A surprising contrast is the strength of 
the holdings pertaining to medicine. 
There are collections of papers of physi- 
cians who served as public officials or in 
the armed services as well as a scattering 
of collections and individual items not 
readily categorized. Samuel Holton, 
1738-1816, was a physician very active in 
public life. His papers have some refer- 
ences to his medical practice. The Man- 
uscript Division has papers of two Penn- 
sylvania families, the Shippens and the 
Physicks, who produced medical men. 
The papers have some information on med- 
ical education and practice in the early 
years of the Republic. A small collection 
of the papers of Surgeon General Thomas 
Lawson, 1811-64, pertains in part to the 
medical services of the Army. A little 
over 100 papers of Crawford W. Long 
and others are on the discovery of the use 
of anesthesia in surgery. ‘The Clara Bar- 


ton papers have much on the history of 


nursing and on the American Red Cross. 
Among the papers of physicians are 
many traces of the natural history tradi- 
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tion and of the trend to professionaliza- 
tion and specialization. Charles Wilkins 
Short of Kentucky (1794-1863) was a 
noted botanist, and his papers have letters 
of Asa Gray and other notable scientists 
of his day. The papers of Richard Hal- 
stead and Henry Baldwin Ward, father 
and son, span the period 1852-1945 and 
illustrate how medicine provided an edu- 
cation and a stepping-stone to scientific 
specialization. The father was a profes- 
sor of botany at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute; the son started upon a medical 
career culminating in service as Dean of 
the University of Nebraska Medical School 
but went on to the Department of Zoology 
at the University of Illinois and the editor- 
ship of the Journal of Parasitology. 

Best of all for the early history of Amer- 
ican medicine are the almost fantastic 
riches and complexities of the collection 
of Dr. Joseph M. Toner (1825-1896). He 
was a nineteenth-century physician who 
was greatly interested in the history of his 
profession. In addition to his own corre- 
spondence, Toner collected a large num- 
ber of letters of doctors and also prepared 
many bibliographical and biographical 
studies which are present in manuscript. 
A notable feature of his collection are the 
many notebooks of lectures of courses at 
medical schools. Surgeon General W. C. 
Gorgas’ papers, 1880-1920, are extensive 
and contain many interesting details about 
his work in Cuba and the Canal Zone. 
The psychiatrist Merrill Moore (1903-57) 
is best-known as a poet, but his papers 
(ca. 175,000 items) also have materials on 
his work on alcoholism and drug addiction. 


Sciences of Man 


Before considering the sources for the 
history of technology, the records of work 
in those fields sometimes designated the 
sciences of man merit attention. The Li- 
brary has many manuscripts relating to 
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ethnology, linguistics, and nearby fields, 
distributed among a wide range of collec- 
tions. Three collections are particularly 
noteworthy. Within the 40 volumes of 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft’s papers, 1807- 
69, are letters, scientific notes, journals, 
and other documents of an ethnologist who 
is also a good example of how the frontier 
stimulated and provided opportunities for 
research. Agassiz, Henry, and Baird let- 
ters are in the papers of the archaeologist 
Ephraim George Squier, 1840-70. Pre- 
viously, the McGee papers were mentioned 
as sources for the history of geology. Like 
Powell, McGee was interested in ethnol- 
ogy and also worked at the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. His papers are re- 
plete with references to that subject. The 
Schoolcraft, Squier, and McGee collections 
have similarities to the natural history col- 
lections of both tone and substance. This 
year the Library received the papers of 
James McKean Cattell, which contain 
many documents on the development of 
psychology in America. Finally, the so- 
called Freud Archives are in the Manu- 
script Division but are not yet available 
for research. 


Technology 


Technology is surprisingly well-repre- 
sented in the Library’s manuscript hold- 
ings, or rather certain applied fields are 
documented in a fair degree of depth. 
Steamboating furnishes an example. For 
the early pioneers, there are manuscripts 
of Rumsey, Fulton, and Fitch. Of the 
three, the Fitch papers are the most com- 
prehensive, consisting of seven volumes of 
correspondence and other documents, 
1789-92, and two volumes of diaries, 1783-— 
86. The papers of William Thornton, 
Superintendent of Patents from 1802 to 
1828, contain documents about the dispute 
over priority among the pioneers and their 
partisans based on his official position and 
on his personal knowledge of some of the 
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events in question. A few other collec- 
tions have information on later develop- 
ments in marine steam transportation. 

Another strand in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion’s holdings is the presence of papers of 
Army engineers in which civil engineering 
and railroading are dealt with. The 
Montgomery Meigs and Cyrus Comstock 
papers contain much on various civil engi- 
neering works. Both are good sources for 
that long-past period in the last century 
when the Army engineers were a notable 
part of the American scientific community. 
George B. McClellan, better known as the 
man who was not U. S. Grant, and James 
Wilson, also a Civil War general, were 
railroad officials in private life. Their 
papers may interest railroad historians. 
Perhaps posterity will view the Panama 
Canal as the climax of the construction tra- 
dition of the Corps of Engineers. If so, 
historians will find much valuable material 
in the extensive collection of the manu- 
scripts of G. W. Goethals. Before leaving 
railroading and civil engineering, it may 
be mentioned that the papers of Octave 
Chanute (not an army engineer) have 
many documents on his career as a rail- 
road-builder. 

Communications is a field in which the 
Library has several strong collections. The 
S. F. B. Morse papers, for example, con- 
sist of 63 volumes, 1805-72. A large block 
of records in the communications field are 
the papers of Chief Signal Officers of the 
Army. The Library of Congress has 
papers of the first Chief, Albert James 
Myer; it recently received the papers of 
A. W. Greely, perhaps the greatest Chief 
Signal Officer; another recent acquisition 
was the approximately 1,500 papers of 
George S. Gibbs, Chief Signal Officer in 
1928-31. Related to these collections are 
the records of Rear Adm. Stanford C. 
Hooper, who was in charge of Navy com- 
munications in World War II. The 10,000 
manuscript items, 1916-52, should yield 
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considerable information on Navy research 
and development in communications. 
Over 150 reels of magnetic tape in the 
Hooper collection contains oral history in- 
terviews on the development of radio, 
radar, and sonar in the Navy. The Li- 
brary’s holdings are not limited to the 
military story. Irving Langmuir’s papers, 
for example, are a good source for Gen- 
eral Electric’s research activities. Lee de 
Forest’s 24 volumes of diaries, 1891-1949, 
Most of the 
best entries, however, are for his early years 
and are valuable in contexts other than the 
history of electronics proper. To illus- 
trate, here is an entry made during de 
Forest’s graduate work in Yale: 


are of obvious importance. 


Prof. Gibbs, great man though he is, but little 
satisfies me with his peculiar vector analysis, a 
tool very difficult to handle, and one for me 
never suited to working in any physical problem. 

Business records often contain informa- 
While 
the Library does not possess many com- 
pany archives, two 


tion on technical developments. 


large nineteenth- 
century collections of this nature are quite 
valuable. The Cooper-Hewitt papers, 
1840-1900, relate to Peter Cooper’s iron 
works at Ringwood, N.J., and to his glue 
factory. The Hoe family papers, ca. 
1830-1900, contain many documents of 
or about R. Hoe and Company and the 
development of rotary presses. 

Of interest also are the collections re- 
lating to ordnance research and develop- 
ment. Among these are the papers of 
Edward Maynard, ca. 1845-58, an in- 
ventor of firearms, of Col. Alfred Mor- 
decai, an Army ordnance officer of the 
pre-Civil War era, and of Rear Adm. John 
Adolph Dahlgren. The last two are fairly 
comprehensive collections, especially val- 
uable for the study of a peculiar field where 


military applications impinge on various 
basic scientific problems. 


For those inter- 
ested in the relationship of the military to 
science, the papers of Charles O’Neill, a 
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Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance 
during the Spanish-American War, and 
the papers of Everett H. Hughes, who 
served as the Army’s Chief of Ordnance 
after World War II, are further grist for 
the mill. 

Since 1929, when its Chair of Aero- 
nautics was established, the Library has 
intensively collected printed, manuscript, 
and pictorial materials on aeronautics. 
One acquisition was the Tissandier col- 
lection, which includes several hundred 
manuscripts, ranging in time from 1783 
through the first World War. It has, for 
example, original manuscripts of the 
Montgolfier brothers and of J. A. C. 
Charles. To these first fruits were later 
added the papers of Octave Chanute, the 
pioneer experimenter in gliding in Amer- 
ica, and the papers of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. Perhaps no similar collection 
anywhere details the step-by-step develop- 
ment of a major invention as do the con- 
tents of the Wright brothers’ papers. 
Within the last few years the Library has 
added to its manuscript holdings the 
papers of Grover Loening, Igor Sikorsky, 
and Glenn L. Martin. Like the ordnance 
and communications collections, the aero- 
nautics manuscripts provide opportunities 
for the study of the interrelation of war- 
fare and scientific and technological re- 
search. The papers of “Billy” Mitchell, 
H. H. Arnold, Carl Spaatz, and other Air 
Force officers contain much of interest for 
this subject. 

Probably the most unexplored portion 
of the manuscript holdings relate to the 
political, social, economic, and cultural in- 
fluences of science and technology. Of 
these collections there is no end. To cite 
but two, there are the papers of the “Great 
Agnostic,” Robert Ingersoll, and the Mar- 
garet Sanger collection. But it is the link- 
age between science and national attitudes 
that is most strikingly documented. Some- 
one can detect a moral, no doubt, in the 
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historical sequence represented by the Co- 
lumbian Institute and National Institute 
papers, with their emphasis on specimen 
collection; the statement in one of the Pin- 
chot manuscripts that “the work of scien- 
tific research [in the Federal Government] 
should be limited to utilitarian purposes 
evidently for the general welfare” ; and the 
records of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information, a private group pro- 


moting understanding of the implications 
of atomic energy. Whatever this moral 
may be, the Manuscript Division holdings 
offer great opportunities for the investiga- 
tion of the development of American views 
of the place of science in our national life— 
opportunities all the greater because they 
are largely unexploited. 

NATHAN REINGOLD 

Science and Technology Division 
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The James McKeen Cattell Papers 


CIENTIFIC MANUSCRIPTS in the Li- 
brary of Congress have been notably 
augmented by a generous gift from 

Jaques Cattell of the papers of his father, 
Dr. James McKeen Cattell (1860-1944). 
Dr. Cattell first gained renown in the field 
of experimental psychology, and his work 
in the psychological laboratory resulted in 
more than 30 publications between the 
years 1885 and 1895. It is probable, how- 
ever, that his greatest contribution derived 
from his unique talent for organizing 
science and scientists through the various 
journals which he published. 

Throughout his lifetime James McKeen 
Cattell was a zealous educator. He was 
reared in an academic atmosphere; his 
father, the Rev. William C. Cattell, was a 
professor of classical languages at Lafay- 
ette College in Easton, Pa., and was pres- 
ident of that institution from 1863 to 1883. 

Early in life Cattell showed a predilec- 
tion for science. We get a glimpse of his 


budding powers of deductive reasoning in 
this entry which he made in his journal on 
March 2, 1875: 1“. . . As I have nothing 
else to write I think that I will write a little 


about myself. I am fourteen years old. 
I dont know whether I am good looking 
or not and so I cant be very much so. My 
eyes are either blue or brown and my hair 
is the same color and as my hair is not blue 
my eyes must be brown. I guess this is 
enough to write about myself in one day.” 


* All journals and other manuscripts quoted 
in this article are to be found in the James Mc- 
Keen Cattell papers. 
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Science in America during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century was in what 
might be called its adolescent stage, and 
the best of scientific training was available 
only in Europe, especially in Germany. 
Consequently, after graduating from La- 
fayette College in 1880, Cattell went to 
Europe, and he spent the next seven years 
studying in Gottingen, Paris, Geneva, and 
Leipzig. From 1883 to 1886 he was in 
Leipzig as an assistant to Wilhelm Wundt, 
who at that time was shaping psychology 
into an experimental science. Cattell 
adopted the methods employed by his 
teacher, and by developing tests for meas- 
uring individual and group differences he 
helped transform psychology from a branch 
of philosophy into a distinct science em- 
ploying a systematically worked-out body 
of method. 

In a letter to his parents dated January 
20, 1884, Cattell wrote: 


I spend four mornings and two afternoons 
working in Wundt’s laboratory . . . On the 
whole I like Wundt though he is inclined first 
to disparage our ideas and then adopt them, 
which is rather agravating. It is of course pos- 
sible that we may not get along well together, 
as differences of fact and opinion will occur, 
and I don’t know how to give up when I think 
I’m right. German professors are not used to 
“indocile” . . . students. But as I said I re- 
spect and like Wundt, as he mostly lets us alone 
every thing may move along smoothly. Our 
work is interesting. If I should explain it to 
you you might not find it of vast importance, 
but we discover new facts and must ourselves 
invent the methods we use. We work in a new 
field, where others will follow us, who must 
use or correct our results. We are trying to 
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measure the time it takes to perform the simplest 
mental acts—as for example to distinguish 
whether a color is blue or red. As this time 
seems to be not more than one hundredth of a 
second, you can imagine this no easy task. 

Returning to the United States in 1888, 
Cattell obtained a position at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where be became the 
first professor of psychology in this coun- 
try. In 1891 he joined the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University and subsequently be- 
came executive head of the Department of 
Anthropology (1896-1902) and head of 
the Department of Philosophy (1902-5). 

In 1906 Cattell cajoled William James 
into abandoning his “private and negative 
existence” to deliver a series of six lec- 
tures at Columbia University. Discussing 
the lectures, James said: “I hate them, and 
they’re thoroly bad for me. But I love 
your Columbia ‘Department’, and will con- 
tribute to its grandeur, so count me in.” 
On February 9, 1907, Cattell wrote to 
James, requesting that he accept the non- 
resident lectureship for the Columbia Uni- 
versity Division of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Anthropology, saying: “I trust that you 
appreciate the value of your lectures and 
the importance of the movement that you 
represent, even though in argument we 
may sometimes be ‘agin the administra- 
tion’. To me it seems that you are doing 
an immense service in bringing together 
philosophy, science, literature and reli- 
gion.” James’ reply of February 13 chided 
Cattell for not having accepted his doc- 
trine of pragmatism: “Thanks for your 
compliments—but the single word ‘I be- 
lieve’ would be worth them all! Hard 
hearts, hard hearts, in the Columbia phil- 
osophical department!” 

Perhaps the most enduring service per- 
formed by Cattell was the publication of 
scientific journals, which not only enabled 
scientists to exchange ideas and report 
their latest discoveries but also acted as 
an important stimulus for spreading sci- 


entific information to the American public. 
In 1894 he acquired the weekly journal 
Science, which under his guidance became 
a powerful influence on the organization 
of science in this country. In the same 
year, with J. Mark Baldwin, he founded 
the first American magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to the field of psychology, the 
Psychological Review. In a letter to Cat- 
tell dated December 30, 1893, William 
James wrote: 


I enclose a check for 100 dollars towards the 
expenses of the review, you may perceive that 
it is from that veteran man of letters Parke 
Godwin and not from Harvard University, 
which had a big deficit last year and is lying 
low at present. Knowing Godwin’s weakness 
for philosophy, I successfully applied a stim- 
ulus calculated to elicit this generous reaction. 


His spectacular success with Science en- 
abled Cattell to acquire the ownership of 
Popular Science Monthly in 1900. When 
he took over the editorship, he received 
this message from the noted geologist 
Grove Karl Gilbert: 


The popularization of science is a function 
which the scientific guild can not afford to neg- 
lect. Not only is it positively important to 
give attention to it in order that sufficient in- 
terest may be maintained to secure the contin- 
uous endowment of research, but it is negatively 
important to occupy a field which, because it 
can be made profitable, is tempting to the 
charlatan. 


In Cattell’s correspondence for this pe- 
riod there is also a letter from the Amer- 
ican philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce, 
suggesting that 


If the new series of the Popular Science 
Monthly would accept from me a series of 
monthly articles of 5000 or 6000 words each, to 
have some such title as Problems of Scientific 
Reasoning, I have reason to believe that I could 
contribute to the éclat of the new departure of 
the magazine . . . As long as I have to live 
from hand to mouth, this book, my chef d’oeuuvre, 
whose permanent value I believe would be gen- 
erally acknowledged, though it is all outlined in 
my mind, & much more than outlined, could 
never get written, unless some magazine like 
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the Pop. Sci. Monthly could serve the function 
of monthly muse. Even if you cannot pay the 
great Appleton’s price, you no doubt do pay 
something and I am sure you would take into 
consideration both the exceptional expenditure 
of energy required for such articles and also their 
special value to the new series of the Pop. Sci. 
Monthly. .. . 

It must have been embarrassing for Cat- 
tell to be unable to pay for the promising 
series of articles. Peirce had had much 
influence on Josiah Royce, John Dewey, 
and, in particular, William James, who, 
with acknowledgment to Peirce, borrowed 
the latter’s term “pragmatism” to describe 
his own theory of knowledge. In the early 
years of his editorship of the magazine, 
however, Cattell could only remunerate his 
authors with reprints of their writings. 
Despite this, he drew an impressive follow- 
ing. Among the magazine’s admirers was 
Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911), British 
founder of eugenics and former teacher of 
Cattell’s, who saw in Popular Science 
Monthly a medium for furthering an “ap- 
preciation of the laws of statistical hered- 
ity” in America. In a letter of November 
8, 1901, Sir Francis wrote: 

Now I have your letter about my Huxley lec- 
ture, which you will have seen in “Nature” a 
full week before this reaches you. I had hon- 
estly intended sending you an advance copy, but 
I went on working till the last moment. 

The papers here, mostly write flippant rub- 
bish about it, but it deserves more thorough 
criticism & will I dare say get it here in time. 

I am glad to see that your monthly keeps so 
forward in matters of science. I wonder if any 
of your competent reviewers would give a good 
criticism in it of my lecture? There is plenty 
of material for one, and I think a good review 
might further a faster appreciation of the laws 
of statistical heredity. 

In 1906 Cattell issued the first edition 
of American Men of Science, which ap- 
peared thereafter at approximately five- 
year intervals and contained biographical 
sketches of men engaged in all phases of 
scientific activity in America. In addition 
to serving as a scientific directory, the 
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publication also attempted to rate the out- 
standing men in each field according to 
their contributions to their particular areas 
of work. The final selection was arrived 
at by tabulating the results of hundreds of 
questionnaires which Cattell submitted to 
fellow-scientists with the request that they 
rate those whom they considered the out- 
standing men in their particular field in 
order of eminence. 

Grove Karl Gilbert discussed the cri- 
teria he employed in ranking geologists in 
a letter to Cattell of July 31, 1902: 


. the man who has enriched geologic theory 
by a few far-reaching ideas must be compared 
with him who has contributed a great body of 
good observation and classification. I find it 
hard to place the man who is so fertile in ideas 
that only a moderate share of them are sound. 
I recognize also considerable bias in favor of 
men whose work is so related to my own that 
I understand it. . .. In case of men whose 
work I have no occasion to read I have not 
always refused to judge, but have measured 
quality by ability shown in some other way, and 
multiplied the result by quantity. 


Similarly, William James, whose letters 


form one of the most valuable groups in the 
Cattell papers, responded on June 10, 
1903, to a request to select the most dis- 
tinguished psychologists on the American 
scene at the time: 


1. Miinsterberg 
2. Baldwin 
3. Hall 
3%. Ladd 
. Scripture 
. Titchener 
. Thorndike 
. Calkins 
. Sanford 
. J.R. Angell 
. Witmer 
. Stratton 
. Jastrow 
. Stanley 


I am puzzled where to put the names of 
Dewey, Royce & Ladd. Ladd has been doubt- 
less very effective in education. From that 
point of view he might come in between Hall 
& Titchener for aught I know. Royce and 
Dewey, so far as I know, haven’t yet influenced 
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psychological education at all (in the narrow 
sense), yet they have contributed ideas which 
psychology hereafter will be influenced by. All 
three are men of volume, and ought to go in 
the Ist batch, though I can’t interpolate them 
and it seems absurd to put them after the first 
batch. I put them collaterally, in spite of 
Ladd being so deficient in originality. On re- 
flection, I think Ladd deserves for his observa- 
tions on visual imagery a place in the more 
original series, so I make him number 32. 

Permit me to say that in my private breast 
you stand lower now than you did before I got 
this problem from you! The variety of dimen- 
sions in which we estimate a man’s eminence, 
the subjective bias, the accidents of acquaint- 
ance & ignorance, the subjective uncertainty are 
so tremendous, that when one gets away from 
Y, a dozen eminent names, I don’t think that 
one can do more than make a few groups. I 
wish you joy of the task however. It will give 
you occupation enough. 


The brilliant teacher of sociology at Co- 
lumbia University, Franklin Henry Gid- 
dings (1855-1931), in a letter addressed 
to Cattell on November 23, 1910, described 
the second edition of American Men of 
Science as “a great piece of work—some- 
thing that every intelligent American must 
be proud of.” He continued: 


The explanation that you offer of American 
failure to keep up a creditable production of 
scientific men is in part a judgment, rather than 
a proposition proven; but as a matter of judg- 
ment I think you are profoundly right. We are 
converting our Universities into Degree Fac- 
tories, with well-organized corps of foremen and 
hired men . . . Wouldn’t it be a step forward 
if some good American university could be in- 
duced to examine and confer degrees on candi- 
dates from anywhere, and taught by anybody, 
in the university or out of it? If that were done 
in good faith, a group of scientific men and 
historical scholars would grow up outside the 
university, who would teach for years, content 
to live without the sounding brass of university 
titles for the sake of real freedom of mind and 
soul. The men that get promotion in academic 
life today are too often the promoters, the clever 
self-advertisers, the men that can run organiza- 
tions, good diners out who turn up regularly at 
the club. It’s all amazingly, damnably wrong. 


That Cattell was the dean of American 
scientists was acknowledged by his fellow- 


scientists, and his papers reveal that they 
often turned to him for advice. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, a protégé of William James 
and professor of psychology at Harvard 
University, presented the following prob- 
lem to Cattell in a letter dated May 29, 
1901: 

I consider you as chief authority in academic 
matters—will you be kind enough to give me 
your decision in the following case. The Har- 
vard Corporation and Overseers have had the 
funny idea to vote to confer on me the Honor- 
ary A. M. . . . They consider it a honor—for 
instance [Theodore] Roosevelt wrote to me en- 
thusiastically how glad he is to have voted for 
it. In my own eyes it comes near to an insult. 
Fifteen years after an [sic] Ph. D. and M. D., 
fifteen years filled with scholarly work, to be 
made candidate for a second-class degree. I 
have thus to choose either the humiliation to 
accept it or the open conflict which must result 
if I refuse it. What is your opinion? 

After a period of anguished soul-searching, 
Miinsterberg decided to accept the degree. 

Cattell was never a man to shun a fight 
when in his judgment some principle or 
conviction which he considered to be just 
was endangered. On February 6, 1884, 
he had written to his parents: “The only 
question is whether a life of uniform suc- 
cess and happiness would not be as undesir- 
able as it is impossible. I admire men who 
struggle, and suffer, and fail, rather than 
those who are always comfortable and in 
a good humor. It is perhaps better to fight 
one’s way through life, than to slip 
through.” In 1917, during a wave of 
mass hysteria engendered by war, he was 
dismissed from Columbia University on 
charges of treason. In reply to Burton E. 
Livingston’s request for biographical data, 
he wrote the following (January 4, 1924) 
concerning the incident: 

. . . I think that it would be best to ignore 
the Columbia episode of 1917, though I have no 
personal objection to having the truth stated 
which as you doubtless know is that I wrote a 
letter to members of Congress in support of 


pending legislation exempting from combatant 
service abroad conscripts who objected to war. 
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My dismissal was doubtless in the main due to 
previous publications and conduct in regard to 
the academic situation which President [Nich- 
olas Murray] Butler did not like. If it is stated 
that I was dismissed by the Columbia trustees 
under charges, it is only fair to state that they 
paid me damages amounting to $45,000 in 
exchange for releases in the libel suits. How- 
ever, I strongly advise omitting this episode alto- 
gether, stating simply that I was professor of 
psychology at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University from 1888 to 1917, also 
perhaps that I was head of the departments of 
psychology, philosophy and anthropology, and 
during this time the three departments became 
the strongest in any American university. 


From this point on, Cattell devoted him- 
self primarily to the field of scientific 
publication. 

The Cattell papers contain considerable 
material relating to various organizations 
with which he was connected in the course 
of his life. He was the first psychologist 
to be admitted to the National Academy of 
Sciences, and a letter to him dated March 
18, 1901, from Charles Sanders Peirce, who 
sponsored his membership, gives informa- 
tion on this: 

You know that on the whole I think you are 
the best entering wedge for psychology in the 
Academy, because your investigations are near- 
est of a kind that the actual members can rec- 
ognize as scientific. 

Reminiscing later about this, Cattell wrote 
on November 3, 1941, to Frank B. Jewett, 
president of the Academy: 

There were then about eighty members and 
it was a select—a very select—club, but it did 
It is said 


that a member of the Congress once asked 
“What does the National Academy do any- 


not do so much to advance science. 


way?” The reply was “They write obituary 
notices of each other when they die and it is a 
pity that so few of them die.” 

Many of the letters bear on the activities 
of the Psychological Corporation, which 
Cattell organized in 1921. The stock of 
this corporation, which had branches in 


several States, was owned by participating 


psychologists, and its income was derived 
from the sale of its services, in special in- 
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vestigations, tests, and consultative advice 
for both individuals and business organiza- 
tions, all of the profits being used to ad- 
vance psychological research. Of it Ca- 
tell wrote in 1924: 

I have, of course, been fundamentally inter- 
ested in scientific research and in advancing 
the interests of scientific men and university 
teachers. This has been the primary object of 
the journals that I edit and of my publications 
apart from my work in psychology. The Psy- 
chological Corporation . . . unites these inter- 
ests. That is, it is intended to promote psy- 
chology and especially research work in 
psychology through the cooperation of psychol- 
ogists. 

The approximately 15,000 pieces of gen- 
eral correspondence in the Cattell papers 
represent a cross section of the leading sci- 
entific men during the first half of this 
century. Although correspondents in the 
field of psychology are somewhat prepon- 
derant, there are letters from major figures 
in other fields as well. Among the scien- 
tists represented are astronomers (Edwin 
B. Frost, Asaph Hall, Simon Newcomb), 
botanists (George F. Atkinson, Charles E. 
Bessey), chemists (Wolcott Gibbs, Arthur 
A. Noyes), educators (Nicholas Murray 
Butler, John G. Hibben, Seth Low), geog- 
raphers (Albert P. Brigham, Ellsworth 
Huntington), psychologists (James R. An- 
gell, James Mark Baldwin, Edwin G. 
Boring, Havelock Ellis, Joseph Jastrow, 
Edward L. Thorndike, Edward B. Titch- 
ener), physicists (Thomas C. Mendenhall, 
Robert A. Millikan), philosophers (John 
Dewey, George Trumbull Ladd, Josiah 
Royce), and zoologists (Theodore D. A. 
Cockerell, Charles B. Davenport, Vernon 
L. Kellogg). Coupled with the papers 
previously described in this article, and 
with Catell’s file of speeches and articles, 
they form a collection of unusual richness 
for the study of the history of science in 
America. 

Grover C. Batts 
Manuscript Division 
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Manuscripts 


HE HOLDINGS of the Manuscript 
Division were increased during 
1959 by almost 430,000 pieces, re- 
ceived in more than 200 separate acces- 
sions. Statistics do not mean a great deal, 
however, when the papers of a single recent 
figure may consist of thousands or even 
hundreds of thousands of manuscripts. It 
is a greater satisfaction to record that his- 
torical students will find in the national 
manuscript collections important new ma- 
terials for a study of the Supreme Court 
and the careers of several Members of Con- 
gress, that a President’s papers have been 
greatly enriched, and that generous gifts 
from donors in all sections of this country 
and in two countries of Europe have again 
accounted for most of the increase. This 
report will select from the whole and de- 
scribe, under headings that will be familiar 
to many readers, the manuscripts that are 
considered to be representative and of 
special importance. 


Personal Papers 
Families 


William Shaler (ca. 1773-1833) long- 
time consul-general at Algiers and consul 
at Havana, is the central figure in a group 
of 40 papers of the Shaler family, dated 
from about 1809 to 1830, which were given 


* Additions to the holdings of the Manuscript 
Division are discussed here. Manuscripts in 
the fields of law, music, maps, and Orientalia; 
books in manuscript; and reproductions of 
manuscripts that are not of specific interest for 
United States history are described in other 
reports in the Quarterly Journal. 


to the Library by Mrs. Duncan S. Robert- 
son, of Philadelphia, Pa. In 1814 Shaler 
was commissioned by President James 
Madison to attend as observer for the 
United States any general European peace 
congress that might be held, and among 
the manuscripts in the gift are several 
letters he wrote after his arrival in Paris 
to Jonathan Russell (1771-1832), mem- 
ber of the mission which negotiated the 
Treaty of Ghent. The first letter, dated 
May 6, 1814, describes the situation in the 
French capital soon after Napoleon’s 
abdication: 

. the scenery from the frontiers to this Cap- 
ital is such as to cast a deep gloom on feelings 
organized as mine are . . . france in short 
exhibits every appearance of a conquered coun- 
try. The day before yesterday 25,000 barbari- 
ans were received by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine on the quays in front of the Thuilleries, 
most of them were decorated with Laurels, and 
their artillery paraded through the Boulevards 
with a tremendous din. . . . I followed close 
on the heels of his Majesty [Louis XVIII] and 
arrived in Paris the day after he made his 
solemn entry. I observed nothing like enthusi- 
asm or joy on this great event, nothing expres- 
sive of satisfaction at the fall of a detested 
tyrant, and the restoration of a_ beloved 
sovereign. 

Other members of the Shaler family rep- 
resented in these papers are William’s 
brother, Nathaniel, who commanded a 
privateer in the War of 1812, and his 
nephew, Nathaniel S. Shaler, geologist and 
member of the Harvard faculty for many 
years. 

Mrs. J. Wallace Miller, of St. Augustine, 
Fla., has presented 38 papers of the Brig- 
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ham family of Massachusetts. Most of 
these are letters written by Elijah Brigham 
(1751-1816) to his wife and daughter, 
Susannah, while he was serving in Con- 
gress as a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts (1811-16). On November 24, 
1811, soon after arriving in Washington, 
he wrote to his daughter: 
I have this day in the forenoon attended public 
worship in the Hall, that is in the room, where 
Congress sit. They have no meeting House 
and I have heard no Bell since I have been in 
this place—but the one which is rung in the 
house where I board, to call us to Breakfast, 
Dinner and Supper. 
A number of his letters contain interesting 
accounts of what was taking place in Con- 
gress, though he was restive over the 
amount of time he considered wasted in 
debates. Brigham was a staunch Fed- 
eralist, and was thus bitterly critical of 
President Madison (to whom he referred 
in one letter as “our little god of war’) 
and of Madison’s political friends. “No 
good is to be expected from our adminis- 
tration,’ he wrote to his wife on Febru- 
ary 5, 1814, “but such as they cannot help.” 
Andrew Jackson scholars will find a 
group of 27 papers of members of the Cof- 
fee family to be of special interest, for it 
is composed largely of letters written by 
Jackson between 1819 and 1843, retained 
copies of which are not in Jackson’s own 
papers. Given by the family of the late 
Edward Asbury O’Neal III, the letters 
are addressed to Jackson’s close friend, 
Brig. Gen. John Coffee, and to his name- 
sake and ward, Andrew Jackson Hutch- 
ings, who married Coffee’s daughter. That 
Jackson’s thoughts were on the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1828 and his possible role 
in it is shown in a letter of July 1, 1827, 
which indicates that he did not wish to 
make a trip to Kentucky or do anything 
that would arouse against him “the impu- 
tation of electioneering for office.” This 
and other letters are filled with vigorous 
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comments on the current political situa- 
tion, and there are not a few critical ref- 
erences to Henry Clay, William H. Craw- 
ford, John Quincy Adams, and other po- 
litical opponents. 

The National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation has presented a collection of ap- 
proximately 3,500 Decatur House papers, 
dated from 1801 to 1957, which are com- 
posed almost entirely of papers of Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale (1823-93) , his son Trux- 
tun (1856-1936), and members of their 
families. The elder Beale, famous for his 
exploits in the West, especially during the 
Mexican War, and bearer of the first au- 
thentic news of the discovery of gold in 
California, was an intimate of many fig- 
ures prominent in American life during the 
mid-nineteenth century, and this is re- 
flected in his papers. He acquired large 
land holdings in the West and later pur- 
chased Decatur House on Lafayette 
Square, which again became a center of 
Washington society. His son Truxtun, 
named for his famous grandfather, Com- 
modore Thomas Truxtun, served as Amer- 
ican Minister to Persia, Greece, Rumania, 
and Serbia (1891-94). 

The earliest material consists of a few 
original manuscripts and transcripts of 
manuscripts written by Commodores Ste- 
phen Decatur and Thomas Truxtun. 
Among material that pertains to Edward 
Beale’s life in the West are early Califor- 
nia letters, a portion of Beale’s journal 
detailing his journey in 1853 to take up 
his post as Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs for California and Nevada, and a 
more extensive journal covering his survey 
for a wagon road from Fort Smith, Ark., 
to the Colorado River in 1858-59. The 
correspondence in the collection, number- 
ing about 2,000 pieces, is that of father 
and son in almost equal parts. The more 
interesting and _ historically important 


group consists of letters received by Ed- 
ward Beale from Thomas Hart Benton, 
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from the latter’s daughter and son-in-law, 
Jessie and John C. Frémont, and from 
James Buchanan, Simon Cameron, Roscoe 
Conkling, Ulysses S. Grant, John A. Lo- 
gan, John Sherman, and writer Bayard 
Taylor, who called Beale a “pioneer in the 
path of empire.” 

Lucia Andersen, of Rome, Italy, has 
given some 3,000 papers of the Andersen 
family which are dated between 1844 and 
1940. The papers chiefly concern the 
lives of Hendrick and Andreas Andersen, 
who came to the United States from Nor- 
way with their parents in 1873, when they 
were boys. Each became an artist—Hen- 
drick a sculptor and Andreas a painter. 
Most of the manuscripts are diaries, jour- 
nals, and correspondence of the two 
brothers and of Andreas’ wife, Olivia Cut- 
ting Andersen. Soon after the turn of the 
century, Hendrick Andersen went to Italy 
to pursue his artistic career, and he settled 
in Rome, where he was later joined by 
his mother and his brother’s widow. A 
number of papers concern his promotion 
of a plan he thought would lead to world 
peace: the building of a “universal city” 
at the expense of all nations, which would 
be a world center for commercial, finan- 
cial, and cultural exchanges and a perma- 
nent seat of all governments. Although 
he received encouragement from some per- 
sons, others, like his friend Henry James, 
took a different view: “When you write 
me that you are now lavishing time and 
money on a colossal ready-made City, I 
simply cover my head with my mantle and 
turn my face to the wall, and there, dear- 
est Hendrick, just bitterly weep for 
you...” (April 14, 1912). 

An addition to the papers of the Alston 
family of South Carolina, given by Mrs. 
Pinckney Alston Trapier, of Washington, 
D.C., consists of a holograph manuscript 
of the memoirs of Jacob Motte Alston, 
written in the form of a 201-page letter to 
his daughter Hessie (Mrs. Richard S. 


Trapier), and dated August 11, 1886. A 
small addition to the Gallaudet family 
papers also was received from Dr. Maxine 
Tull Boatner, whose article on the papers 
was published in the November 1959 issue 
of this journal.? 


Presidents of the United States 


Lincoln Isham has given 29 checks made 
out by his great-grandfather, Abraham 
Lincoln, and one check drawn by the ad- 
ministrator of his estate. Dated in 1859 
and 1860, while Lincoln was a resident of 
Springfield, IIll., the checks range in 
amounts from $1.25 to $100. Most of 
them were drawn in favor of Springfield 
firms and residents, suggesting that they 
were used to pay some of Lincoln’s house- 
hold expenses; all were drawn on his ac- 
count with the Springfield Marine Fire and 
Insurance Company, which under its char- 
ter could then operate as a bank and has 
since become the Springfield Marine Bank. 
The checks are full of human interest. 
There is, for example, one for $100 to a 
Springfield tailor, written only three weeks 
before Lincoln left for New York City to 
deliver his historic Cooper Institute Ad- 
dress. It suggests that the prairie lawyer 
invaded the city suitably outfitted. Fa- 
thers with sons in college will understand 
a check for $25 drawn to “Self for Bob,” 
to be sent to Robert Todd Lincoln, who 
was then attending Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in New Hampshire. There is great 
finality in the last check in the collection. 
Signed by David Davis, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court and administrator of 
Lincoln’s estate, in the amount of $1373.52, 
and dated July 25, 1865, it closed Lincoln’s 
account with Riggs and Company, Wash- 
ington bankers. 

Also added to the Lincoln collection are 
photostats of seven pieces relating to 
F. William Walker, Union spy, which were 
reproduced with the permission of Walter 


7 Q]CA, XVII (November 1959), 1-12. 
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L. Pforzheimer, of Washington, D.C. 
These include a petition by Reuben E. 
Fenton, Roscoe Conkling, and others, rec- 
ommending a “becoming appoiatment” 
for Walker, who was “set upon by a Con- 
federate Lieutenant, whom he had ar- 
rested within our lines as a spy and by 
him was well nigh fatally stabbed.” The 
petition was submitted to President Lin- 
coln, who endorsed and referred it to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on July 30, 1862. 

The manuscript of a speech delivered 
by President Ulysses S. Grant before a 
gathering of Civil War veterans in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1875 has been presented 
by his grandson, Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 
III, whose generous gifts have been de- 
scribed in earlier reports. To the Grant 
papers were also added photocopies of 
five family letters and two drawings made 
by Grant when he was a West Point cadet, 
by permission of the President’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs, William P. Cronan, of La 
Jolla, Calif. 

Reference is made later in this report 
to an interesting segment of Grover Cleve- 
land papers which was received with 
papers of his Secretary of War and friend 
of many years standing, Daniel S. Lamont. 
This segment has been added to the main 
collection of Cleveland papers. 

Elizabeth Godwin, of Roslyn, N.Y., has 
given a small group of papers for addition 
to the Woodrow Wilson collection. There 
are six letters written by President Wilson 
between 1910 and 1917 to Harold Godwin, 
a classmate, and a letter he wrote from 
“The Hopkins” at Baltimore on Novem- 
ber 29, 1883, soon after he became engaged 
to Ellen Axson. Also included is a copy 
of a cablegram the President sent from 
Paris on May 29, 1919, to Robert Bridges: 
“I am afraid I cannot get to Princeton by 
the fourteenth and that I shall miss what 
would be the greatest possible refreshment 
to me in meeting the boys then . . . it has 
been hard work over here but has been 
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lightened all the way through by the 
thought of the glorious country I was 
working for which I love more and more 
every day.” 

To the Warren G. Harding collection 
have been added copies of four letters O. A. 
von Lueblow addressed to then Senator 
Harding, 1917-19, in which Harding’s 
stand in regard to Germany and opposition 
to any referendum on war are bitterly crit- 
icized. ‘These are accompanied by four 
replies signed by Harding. 


Cabinet Members 


A valuable addition to the papers of 
Daniel Scott Lamont (1881-1905), who 
served as private secretary and later as 
Secretary of War for his close friend Grover 
Cleveland, has been given by Lamont’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Noel Sokoloff, of 
Princeton, N.J. These papers, and a seg- 
ment of Cleveland papers that accom- 
panied them as part of Mrs. Sokoloff’s 
gift, are described in a special article pub- 
lished in the February 1960 issue of this 
journal.’ 

With continued generosity, Mrs. John 
P. Comer, of Williamstown, Mass., grand- 
daughter of President James A. Garfield, 
has presented an addition to the papers of 
her uncle, James R. Garfield, who was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Secretary of the In- 
terior from 1907 to 1909.* Within this 
group are 18 letters from the President’s 
widow, Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield, to her 
son. Succinctly written on the black- 
bordered stationery she was still using 20 
years after her husband’s death, they nev- 
ertheless show the lively interest she took 
in the present—in her family’s careers, in 


current books, and in the political scene, 


where with increasing confidence and ad- 


*Kate MacLean Stewart, “The Daniel Scott 
Lamont Papers,’ QJCA, XVII (February 
1960), 63-83. 

*The main collection is described in QJCA, 
XII (May 1955), 122-23. 
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miration she saw Theodore Roosevelt 
assume his responsibilities as President. 
On April 20, 1902, she wrote to “Jim” of 
her pleasure in his appointment as Civil 
Service Commissioner, adding that “the 
work you and Hal [Harry A. Garfield] are 
constantly doing to aid all efforts toward 
good government and a good administra- 
tion of it, is most satisfactory. It is such 
a fulfillment of your Father’s ideas and 
ambitions.” 


Members of Congress 


Approximately 30,000 manuscripts 
forming a first installment of the papers 
of James Couzens (1872-1936), United 
States Senator from Michigan, have been 
received as a gift from Mrs. Couzens and 
other members of the family. The papers 
now available consist entirely of general 
correspondence from 1908 to 1933, though 
they fall mainly within the years after 
1915. During this time Couzens held var- 
ious executive positions with the Ford 
Motor Company, and served as police com- 
missioner and mayor of Detroit and as 
Republican Senator from Michigan. 

A small but interesting group of papers 
of Everett Sanders (1882-1950), who was 
Representative from Indiana from 1917 
to 1925, and later was secretary to Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge and chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, has 
been presented by Mrs. Sanders. Among 
the 200 pieces are correspondence, speeches 
in manuscript and nearprint, 11 volumes 
of reading copies of President Coolidge’s 
speeches, and copies of printed articles Mr. 
Sanders wrote about the President. On 
March 1, 1929, a few days before he was 
to leave office, President Coolidge wrote: 
“For more than the past four years you 
have been the Secretary to the President. 
I could not have done my work as well as 
I have done it without your assistance and 
counsel . . . I trust that in whatever ac- 
tivity you may enter you may be as suc- 


cessful for yourself as you have been for 
your country and for me.” 

Substantial additions have been made to 
the Robert A. Taft papers* ® through the 
generosity of his family. The new mate- 
rial includes correspondence, speeches, and 
legislative and political material relating 
to Senator Taft’s later career. There is 
also correspondence exchanged with his 
father, William Howard Taft, much of it 
dating from the years the former President 
served as Chief Justice of the United 
States. The father dictated long letters 
to his son, giving detailed accounts of his 
health, his social activities, his efforts to 
obtain a separate building; for the Su- 
preme Court, and the hard work involved 
in writing Court opinions. The letters in- 
clude frank comments about his colleagues, 
and throughout they show his deep inter- 
est in the legal and political career of his 
son. 

The papers of Senator Bronson Cutting 
(1888-1935) have been enlarged by the 
addition of personal correspondence dat- 
ing from 1910 to 1935, which was pre- 
sented by his sister, Mrs. Justine B. Ward. 
During the year the Department of Gov- 
ernment of the University of New Mexico 
published a description of part of the Li- 
brary’s Cutting papers, entitled A Portrait 
of Bronson Cutting Through His Papers, 
1910-1927. ‘This was prepared by Mrs. 
Patricia Cadigan Armstrong, who assisted 
in the organization of the papers. 


Members of the Supreme Court 


A small group of manuscripts that ap- 
parently comprise all of the surviving 
papers of Gabriel Duvall (1752-1844), 


*An asterisk (*) will be used throughout 
this report to denote groups of manuscripts 
which may be consulted only by special per- 
mission. Such permission should be requested 
through the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 
A description of the main body of Robert A. 
Taft papers was published in QJCA, XVI (May 
1959), p. 139. 
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who served as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court from 1811 to 1835, has 
been received as the gift of two of his de- 
scendants, Mrs. Katharine DuVal Jacob- 
sen, of Towson, Md., and Mrs. Marie 
DuVal Jones, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. In 
a memorandum book which was received 
as a separate gift from Mrs. Jacobsen, Jus- 
tice Duvall entered careful genealogical 
data about his family, which was founded 
in Maryland in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury by his great-grandfather, Mareen Du- 
vall; writing in the third person, he en- 
tered this record of his own career: 
He has spent about Fifty six years of his life in 
public service. He has been, successively, Com- 
missioner of Confiscated [British] Estates,— 
Member of the [Maryland] Executive Council,— 
Member of the [Maryland] Legislature—Mem- 
ber of Congress,—a Judge of the General Court 
of Maryland,—Comptroller of the Treasury of 
the United States,—and is now an Associate 
Justice of the Sup. Ct. of the United States, 
which office he has filled from the month of 
October 1811. 
It would be a satisfaction if his other pa- 
pers provided substantial documentation 
of his long and useful career, especially 
during the years he was a member of the 
Supreme Court, but they deal almost en- 
tirely with his private concerns. The cor- 
respondence (about 100 pieces), although 
composed largely of letters to members of 
his family, includes also letters from 
Thomas Jefferson offering Duvall the of- 
fice of Comptroller in 1802, from Meri- 
wether Lewis introducing Pierre Chouteau 
in 1804, from James Monroe introducing 
Joshua Fry of Kentucky in 1811, and from 
John Marshall on the occasion of Duvall’s 
retirement from the Supreme Court in 
1835. Miscellaneous material includes 
financial and legal papers and copies Du- 
vall made of various historical records. 
Approximately 20,000 papers of Morri- 
son Remick Waite, Chief Justice of the 
United States from 1874 to 1888, have been 
presented by his grandson, Morison R. 
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Waite, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The material 
is composed of correspondence and files of 
legal and financial papers, which span the 
years from 1818 to 1888 but fall mainly 
within the period he served on the Court. 
Of particular interest to students of con- 
stitutional history will be 21 volumes of 
docket books (1874-87) , Court assignment 
sheets (1877-88), and manuscripts and 
proofs of the Chief Justice’s Supreme Court 
and Circuit Court opinions. These reflect 
the active part he took in the work of the 
Court, which was faced during this time 
with making decisions on important agrar- 
ian questions and on cases resulting from 
the rapid growth and increasing industrial- 
ization of the country. The correspond- 
ence, consisting of 5 letterbooks and about 
8,000 unbound pieces, deals with family, 
social, and civic affairs as well as with 
political and Court matters. A year after 
his appointment to the Court, Waite re- 
fused to be considered as a Republican 
Presidential candidate in the 1876 cam- 
paign; he wrote to an Ohio supporter on 
November 7, 1875: 

The Court is now looked upon as the sheet 
anchor. Will it be so if its Chief Justice is 
placed in the political whirlpool? The office 
has come down to me covered with honor. 
When I accepted it, my duty was not to make 
it a stepping stone to something else, but to pre- 
serve its original points and make my own name 
as honorable as that of any of my predecessors. 
Prominent among Waite’s correspondents 
were James G. Blaine, Zachariah Chandler, 
Roscoe Conkling, Hamilton Fish, John 
Marshall Harlan, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, John G. Nicolay, 
and William T. Sherman. 

The career of British-born George Suth- 
erland (1862-1942), lawyer, United States 
Representative and Senator from Utah, 
and Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court from 1922 to 1938, is detailed in 
some 5,000 of his papers which were re- 
ceived as a gift from his daughter, Mrs. 
Walter A. Bloedorn, of Washington, D.C. 
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The material is composed mainly of a few 
early diaries, legal briefs dating from his 
practice of law in Salt Lake City prior to 
1901, his Supreme Court opinions, and an 
extensive correspondence from the years 
1902-41 with William E. Borah, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Tom Connally, Carter Glass, 
Warren G. Harding, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
William Howard Taft, and others. Among 
exchanges relating to the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1920 is a letter in which Suther- 
land gave advice to his friend Warren G. 
Harding: “My own judgment is the same 
as it was when I saw you, that better results 
will follow the front porch campaign with 
an occasional set speech somewhere, than 
will follow a spectacular tour of the coun- 
try. Everything indicates that today the 
country is with us, that we have only to sit 
tight to be sure of winning .. .” Other 
subjects treated in the correspondence in- 
clude Utah politics, Sutherland’s appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court in 1922, and 
the Court-packing fight in 1937. 

Associate Justice Harold H. Burton has 
honored the Library by selecting it to be 
the repository of his personal and public 
papers, and has presented a first install- 
ment consisting of approximately 145,000 
items.* This segment, most of which is 
composed of correspondence, documents 
Justice Burton’s career in private law prac- 
tice, as member of the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives, as Mayor of Cleveland, and 
as United States Senator from Ohio, and 
during the initial years of his service on the 
Supreme Court. 


Members of the Armed Forces 

The varied and unusually interesting 
career of Maj. Gen. Adolphus Washing- 
ton Greely (1844-1935) , Army officer and 
Arctic explorer, is covered in some 30,000 
of his papers which have been presented 
by his daughter, Rose Greely, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Greely’s military service began 
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in the Civil War, during which his par- 
ticipation in several battles was cited and 
he rose in rank from private to major (by 
brevet). He remained in the Army after 
the war. In 1881-84 he commanded the 
ill-fated Lady Franklin Bay Arctic Ex- 
pedition, which reached farther north than 
any previous exploring party. Later, as 
the Army’s Chief Signal Officer, he di- 
rected the building of thousands of miles 
of telegraph lines in the western United 
States, the Philippines, China, and Alaska. 
Special assignments included the direction 
of relief operations after the San Francisco 
earthquake in 1906 and service as official 
representative of the United States at the 
coronation of King George V of England 
in 1911. General Greely was one of the 
founders of the National Geographic So- 
ciety and won international renown as a 
scientist. His career was climaxed in 1935, 
when he was awarded a Medal of Honor 
by special act of Congress, in recognition 
of his polar exploration and “for his life 
of public service.” 

The Civil War diary of Chaplain Oli- 
phant M. Todd, 78th Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, has been given by his granddaugh- 
ter, Jane Harris, of Muncie, Ind. Kept 
intermittently from January to November 
1862, the diary describes both the monot- 
ony of camp life and the excitement of 
battle. In January, at Camp Gilbert in 
Ohio, Chaplain Todd decided that “fixing 
up at camp was almost like beginning 
house-keeping,” but on April 6 he set down 
a sharply contrasting entry describing the 
opening of the Battle of Shiloh: “About 
7 a.m. a [tremendous] Cannonade was 
heard back of Pittsburgh land[{ing]. Like 
an electric shock—all were excited The 
battle of battles had commenced . . .” 

Among materials added to the Naval 
Historical Foundation collection are papers 
of Rear Adm. Reginald R. Belknap, who 
organized, trained, and commanded the 
United States Mine Squadron, which laid 
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more than 50,000 mines in the North Sea 
between June and October 1918. Later 
(1925-27) Admiral Belknap commanded 
the U.S.S. San Francisco and Delaware. 
The majority of his papers are letters he 
exchanged with Mrs. Belknap from 1900 
to 1929. With these manuscripts is a file 
of holograph and printed speeches of his 
father, Rear Adm. George E. Belknap, as 
well as a letter his father received from 
Theodore Roosevelt, then president of the 
Board of Police Commissioners of New 
York City. Dated January 11, 1896, it 
reads in part: “Will you permit me to tell 
you, what I have not told anyone else, not 
even my great friend, Cabot Lodge, that 
if we do have a war I shall certainly try to 
do my part init. I have an application for 
a commission already on file with Governor 
Morton.” 


Single items or smaller groups added to 
the Naval Historical Foundation collection 
are a holograph journal kept by John F. 
Tarbell, paymaster of the U.S.S. Gettys- 
burg, from September 1876 to July 1877, 


in which he described life on board and 
social activities on shore at ports in Spain, 
France, Italy, and Turkey during a cruise 
from the Navy Yard in Washington to the 
Mediterranean area; and original payroll 
records kept on board the U.S.S. Constitu- 
tion and in the Charleston Navy Yard, 
1801-5. 

Approximately 4,100 papers of Vice 
Adm. Lynde D. McCormick (1895-1956) 
have been presented by Mrs. McCormick. 
Some 600 pieces are Admiral McCormick’s 
correspondence for the years 1950-56, with 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mark W. Clark, 
Lord Ismay, Ernest J. King, William M. 
Fechteler, Henri Bonnet, and others. In- 
cluded also is a large group of material 
pertaining to a 24,000-mile tour the Ad- 
miral made to nine Nato nations in Feb- 
ruary and March 1952, shortly after his 
appointment as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. 
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The papers of several officers have been 
enlarged. Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy 
placed many of his diaries in the Library 
in 1955. Following his death last year 
further diaries through 1956, and notes, 
drafts, and proofs for J was There (1950) 
were added to the Leahy papers.* Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., of Oyster Bay, 
N.Y., has added two letters to her hus- 
band’s papers. One of these is a letter 
written on May 28, 1898, by General 
Roosevelt’s mother to his father, which 
gave the future President news of “Ted” 
and their other children. An addition to 
the papers of Lt. Gen. Paul M. Robinett, 
composed of correspondence and other ma- 
terials relating to the First Armored Divi- 
sion in World War II, has been received 
as a gift from General Robinett.® 


Writers 

More than 60 years’ work as a news- 
paperman and magazine editor brought 
Mark Sullivan (1874-1952) in close touch 
with many of the men who made the his- 
tory he wrote about in Our Times: The 
United States, 1900-1925. Letters from 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, Calvin Coolidge, William Jennings 
Bryan, and Charles Warren, and letters 
from secretaries and relatives of the five 
Presidents named, are among some 200 
Sullivan papers presented by Mark Sulli- 
van, Jr., of Washington, D.C. There are 
two letters from Chief Justice Taft in 
reply to Sullivan’s request for an interview 
about the break between Taft and Roose- 
velt; he did not wish to “make a publica- 
tion” on his personal relations with 
Roosevelt, but in the second letter, which 
is dated July 18, 1926, he was willing to 
write briefly about their early friendship. 


* The Leahy papers received in 1955 are de- 
scribed in QJCA, XIII (May 1956), 154; the 
previous gift of Roosevelt papers in XVI (May 
1959), 140; and the main collection of Robinett 
papers in XV (May 1958), 186. 
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One of the articles Mr. Sullivan wrote 
while he was working his way through Har- 
vard Law School was about the Harvard 
career of Theodore Roosevelt. This early 
interest developed into a close friendship. 
Late in 1908 their shared respect and ad- 
miration for Abraham Lincoln prompted 
Roosevelt to send Sullivan the draft of a 
speech he was to make at Hodgenville, Ky., 
on the centennial of Lincoln’s birth. Sul- 
livan thought its level of thought and style 
unusually high and believed it would en- 
joy a fame comparable to that of the Get- 
tysburg Address. The Sullivan papers 
contain the corrected draft of the speech, 
which Roosevelt gave to the Sullivans at 
Christmas in 1908. 

The papers* of Elmer H. Davis, late 
government official, broadcaster, and au- 
thor, have been received by gift from Mrs. 
Davis. As Director of the Office of War 
Information (1942-45), Mr. Davis had 
the responsibility of coordinating the flow 
of information about the American war 
effort both at home and abroad. Judging 
from certain manuscripts among his pa- 
pers, including an unpublished report to 
President Truman, the task of directing 
the most powerful information agency this 
country had ever established was not easy. 
About half of the approximately 7,800 
items are original scripts of broadcasts 
delivered by Mr. Davis between 1940 and 
1955. There is correspondence dating 
from 1893 to 1957 which is rich in letters 
by persons prominent in political and lit- 
erary circles, and there are materials touch- 
ing on Mr. Davis’ work as journalist and 
author. To the latter will be added the 
original manuscript of But We Were Born 
Free (1954), which he gave to the Library 
in 1958. 

Approximately 20,000 papers of Judson 
King (1872-1958), editor, lecturer, and 
author, have been given by Mrs. King. 
They span the years 1900-58, with much 


of the material relating to the development 


of public power policy in this country and 
to the National Popular Government 
League, which Mr. King organized and 
directed for many years. Of particular 
interest is the extensive correspondence, 
most of which is dated after 1933, with 
George D. Aiken, John Carmody, Felix 
Frankfurter, Lister Hill, David Lilienthal, 
George W. Norris, Amos and Gifford Pin- 
chot, William Allen White, and others. 
Also in the papers are unpublished man- 
uscripts of Mr. King’s writings about the 
struggle for control of the Tennessee River 
and electric power, dating from 1898 to 
1933, and numerous scrapbooks, photo- 
graphs, and clippings. 

The friendship between two distin- 
guished literary figures is reflected in 220 
letters from Robert Frost to Louis Unter- 
meyer which form the principal part of a 
gift* from Mr. Untermeyer. The earliest 
letter was written on March 22, 1915, soon 
after Mr. Frost returned from England, 
where he had gone, he tells us, after de- 
spairing of ever gaining a reputation as a 
poet, “to write and be poor without fur- 
ther scandal in the family”; the most re- 
cent letter was written 43 years later, in 
1958. In this correspondence one finds 
a fascinating pageant of Mr. Frost’s activi- 
ties as lecturer, teacher (or “stimulator,” 
as Untermeyer once commented), and 
farmer, and of the many other things that 
came to his surging and multifaceted mind. 
One letter may begin on a literary note, 
then turn to baseball and the day’s head- 
lines; then it may conclude with advice 
about an insecticide for radishes—“What- 
ever you do, don’t be persuaded to spray 
them with Paris green too immediately 
before you eat them. Better salt than 
Paris green if you think you must eat 
them.” In many letters there are poems, 
several of them unpublished. Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s gift also includes inscribed copies 
of 24 volumes of Mr. Frost’s published 
writings and related materials. 
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Five holograph poems by T. S. Eliot, 
which are signed and dated 1959, were 
purchased at a literary auction during the 
celebration honoring Mr. Eliot in Chicago 
last November and then presented to the 
Library by Hy Sobiloff, poet and indus- 
trialist of New York City and Fall River, 
Mass. They are copies, written out by 
the author, of “New Hampshire,” “Vir- 
ginia,” “Usk,” “Rannock, by Glencoe,” 
and “Cape Ann,” the five poems that had 
been published under the collective title 
Landscapes. 

Welcome gifts have enlarged the papers 
of a number of writers. Manuscripts and 
proofs of Lobo (1957) and The Work of 
Saint Francis (1958), as well as approxi- 
mately 1,000 pieces of correspondence for 
the years 1947-57, have been added by 
MacKinlay Kantor to his papers. James 
A. Michener has supplemented his papers 
by giving some 3,000 manuscripts which 
include correspondence (1956-59), drafts 
and proofs of The Bridge at Andau 
(1957), and considerable material con- 
cerned with the refugees whom he assisted 
in the winter of 1956 when they fled from 
Hungary into Austria over “the bridge at 
Andau.” The Burton E. Stevenson papers 
have been supplemented by a gift from Mr. 
Stevenson of the original manuscripts of 
a number of his literary works, many in 
holograph form. Correspondence, con- 
centrated within the years 1930-33, and 
reports on the subject of lynching, written 
during the time George Fort Milton was 
chairman of the Southern Commission on 
the Study of Lynching, have been added 


by Mrs. Milton to her husband’s papers. 


Additions have also been made to the 
papers of John Hall Wheelock, by gift of 
Mr. Wheelock, and to the papers of Boris 
Brasol,* by gift of Mr. Brasol. 

Other Public Figures 


Material concerned with the British Ad- 
miralty in the late eighteenth and early 
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nineteenth centuries composes the greater 
part of a gift from Marie Dechaux of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Approximately 
100 papers of Henry Dundas (1742-1811), 
first Viscount Melville, and of his son Rob- 
ert Saunders Dundas (1771-1851), second 
Viscount Melville, include 10 letters ad- 
dressed or referred to the Melvilles by 
Lord Mulgrave while he was First Lord 
of the Admiralty; 26 letters (1815-19) to 
Robert Saunders Dundas from Lord Ex- 
mouth which deal with shipping in the 
Mediterranean area; and 15 manuscripts 
(1804-8 and 1815) that are drafts or 
copies of instructions of the Admiralty 
Board to Admiral Cornwallis. Among the 
papers that relate directly to America are 
translations, certified by the Nova Scotia 
Court of Vice Admiralty, of two letters 
said to have been captured on board the 
ship Eugenia; these are the official and 
personal Jetters written on April 18, 1804, 
by Denis Decrés, French Minister of the 
Marine, to inform Jér6me Bonaparte that 
his brother Napoleon had ordered that he 
return to France and forbade him to bring 
with him Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte, 
whom he had married in Baltimore in De- 
cember 1803. One folder containing 
manuscripts which appear to have been 
assembled as an autograph collection, per- 
haps by the donor, contains a mémoire on 
Spanish possessions in the New World by 
the distinguished geographer, Jean Bap- 
tiste Bourguignon d’Anville (1697-1782) ; 
this is endorsed as having been read on 
April 7 and 14, 1780, before the Académie 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
Through the generosity of John A. 
Thompson, of Westport, Conn., the Li- 
brary has received more than 12,000 pieces 
consisting of the papers of his father, Am- 
brose W. Thompson (1810-82), and files 
relating to a concern that was founded by 
and probably ranked chief: among his fa- 
ther’s many interests, the Chiriqui Im- 
provement Company. Until 1857 Mr. 
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Thompson lived in Philadelphia, where he 
engaged principally in shipbuilding and 
shipping. He then moved to New York 
City, where he became interested in many 
railroad enterprises. Later he moved to 
Washington. His papers, consisting of 
correspondence and miscellaneous legal 
and financial documents, reflect the broad 
interests and bold ideas that brought him 
into direct contact with many of the lead- 
ing figures of the day. It was during the 
1850’s that the Chiriqui Improvement 
Company was organized, under a perpet- 
ual charter granted by the Pennsylvania 
legislature, to develop the land and water 
resources of an area that lies partly in 
Panama, partly in Costa Rica. The files 
that are part of the Thompson papers show 
that the company was especially active be- 
fore the Civil War, during James Bu- 
chanan’s administration, when it was pro- 
posed that the Federal government build 
naval stations on sites there; during the 
war, when the isthmian property was pro- 
posed as a site for colonization of freed 
Negroes, a suggestion in which President 
Lincoln appears to have been interested; 
and during Rutherford B. Hayes’ admin- 
istration, when efforts were again made, 
unsuccessfully, to interest the Government 
in establishing naval stations there. Also 
included in the gift are materials con- 
nected with a later reactivation of the 
Chiriqui Improvement Company in the 
1940's. 

The papers of John Bassett Moore,* an 
exciting fresh source for the study of re- 
cent diplomacy and international law, 
have been received by gift from Dr. 
Moore’s daughters. Approximately 100,- 
000 letters and related items concern his 
activities from 1886, when he was ap- 
pointed Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
until 1947, the year of his death. They 
amply cover his career as Hamilton Fish 
Professor of International Law and Di- 
plomacy at Columbia University, from 


1891 to 1924, and his service in a series 
of public posts for which he temporarily 
interrupted his academic life—Assistant 
Secretary of State in the McKinley admin- 
istration, counselor of the Department of 
State under President Wilson, and member 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice from 1921 to 1928. Dr. Moore’s 
correspondents included William Jennings 
Bryan, Thomas F. Bayard, John Hay, Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Col. Charles L. Marburg, of Baltimore, 
Md., has deposited 14 scrapbooks contain- 
ing correspondence of his father, Theodore 
Marburg. This is primarily concerned 
with his service as American Minister to 
Belgium from 1912 to 1914, and as organ- 
izer of the League to Enforce Peace, and 
it also reflects his interest in the Interna- 
tional Federation of League of Nations 
Societies. 

Three groups of personal papers touch 
on the early years of American occupation 
of the Philippine Islands. Approximately 
500 pieces presented by Mrs. Robert A. 
Harris, of Oak Park, IIl., relate to Lyman 
Judy Carlock’s service as judge in the court 
of first instance in the Cebu District from 
1901 until his untimely death from cholera 
two years later. Included are Judge Car- 
lock’s 1901 diary, in which he described 
his trip from San Francisco to the Philip- 
pines, with a stopover at Hawaii; about 
150 pieces of correspondence (1901-3), in 
which there are letters from William How- 
ard Taft, then civil governor of the Is- 
lands; and miscellaneous related material. 
A series of 50 detailed letters and a diary 
in which Blaine Free Moore wrote frankly 
of local conditions in the Philippines from 
1901 to 1906, while he was a teacher and 
school official there, have been presented 
by Mrs. Moore. And finally, some 300 
pieces of manuscript and printed material 
relating to the career of Frank W. Car- 
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penter (1871-1945), pioneer administra- 
tor in the American government of the 
Islands, have been received as a bequest 
from his widow, Mrs. Maria B. Carpenter. 
Mr. Carpenter served with the United 
States Army in the Philippines from 1899 
to 1902. In 1908 he became executive 
secretary of the Philippine Government, 
and in 1913 governor of Mindanao and 
Sulu provinces. Among his correspond- 
ents were Leonard Wood, Frank R. Mc- 
Coy, W. Cameron Forbes, and Francis B. 
Harrison. Mr. Harrison wrote in a letter 
of appreciation when he retired as Gov- 
ernor General (February 26, 1921) : “Your 
brilliant success in conciliating, attracting, 
consolidating and developing the peoples 
of Mindanao and Sulu has been officially 
praised in all my reports to the Secretary 
of War and to others. I wish however to 
add to that my most heartfelt thanks for 
your devotion and loyal aid . . . This is 
something that official records cannot 
express.” 

Pioneer aviator and airplane builder 
Glenn L. Martin (1886-1955) traveled 
about the country giving flying lessons in 
his early days and was known as “The 
Flying Dude.” In 1907 he began to build 
gliders and soon thereafter to design and 
build airplanes. In 1909 he built one of the 
first airplane factories in the United States. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company provided 
bombers for World Wars I and II, and it 
was a Martin-made bomber that was pi- 
loted by Gen. “Billy” Mitchell in 1921 
when two battleships were sunk in aerial 
bombing experiments off the Virginia 
capes and certain military concepts were 
jolted. More recently the Martin com- 
pany was awarded primary contracts to 
develop and launch artificial earth satel- 
lites. Mr. Martin’s personal and business 
correspondence for the last 18 years of 
his life, including exchanges relating to his 
gift to the University of Maryland of the 
Glenn L. Martin Institute of Technology, 
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has been received by gift from his sister, 
Della Martin, of San Marino, Calif. 
There is material relating to the many or- 
ganizations in which he took an active 
interest—the League of Maryland Sports- 
men and Ducks Unlimited among them— 
and there also are scrapbooks, certificates 
and awards, and an extensive file of photo- 
graphs of Martin-developed airplanes. 
Thomas Maitland Cleland, of Danbury, 
Conn., one of the outstanding contempo- 
rary figures in the field of book production 
and design in this country, has presented 
a first installment of his papers. This seg- 
ment, consisting of about 1,000 pieces, in- 
cludes a long correspondence, dating 
from 1900 to 1941, with one of his closest 
friends and advisers, Daniel B. Updike, 
founder of the Merrymount Press. In a 
letter of June 2, 1908, work Mr. Cleland 
had done for McClure’s Magazine was 
praised by this friend: 
I have been quite interested in seeing the re- 
production of your McClure cover which seems 
to have “caught on” in the various printing 
journals and magazines . .. There is an im- 
mense amount of pains and skill put into the 
design and yet the effect of the whole thing is 
comparatively simple. This is precisely where 
most designers go to pieces. They think that 
by making it crude and vague and careless that 
they can make it simple. Whereas, the best 
work is not simple in this sense, but only be- 
cause it appears to be easily done, which is 


really the result of an enormous amount of 
WOtk 2>..i 


The papers also contain correspondence 
with various publishing firms and business 
organizations, and a number of original 
drawings, title pages, and designs created 
by Mr. Cleland. 

When the late Rudulph Evans, distin- 
guished sculptor, was studying art in Paris 
in 1898, he received advice from Julius 
Sterling Morton, who had served as Gro- 
ver Cleveland’s Secretary of Agriculture: 
“I should not, were I in your place, shut 


myself out entirely from society. But I 
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should remember that society, like wine, 
is desirable for quality rather than quan- 
tity.” This letter is among a compara- 
tively few pieces of correspondence in a 
small group of his papers which Mr. Evans 
presented not long before his death last 
year. The greater part of his gift is com- 
posed of photographs of his work, and par- 
ticularly of his statue of Thomas Jeffer- 
son which stands in the Jefferson Memo- 
rial in Washington. 

Some 4,500 papers of Mrs. Henrietta 
Nesbitt, who was housekeeper at the White 
House from 1933 to 1945, have been ac- 
quired. They include her diaries, corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and others on domestic matters, daily and 
weekly menu charts, recipes, and memo- 
randa of entertainments at the White 
House during these years. Also included 
in the papers are manuscripts and proofs 
of Mrs. Nesbitt’s two books, White House 
Diary (1948), and The Presidential Cook- 
book: Feeding the Roosevelts and Their 
Guests (1951). 

Papers of a number of other public fig- 
ures have been enlarged by generous gifts. 

In addition to the James R. Garfield 
papers referred to earlier in this report, 
Mrs. John P. Comer has given a few manu- 
scripts to be added to the papers’ of her 
father, Dr. Harry R. Garfield. Beyond 
general correspondence there are seven let- 
ters he received from his mother, Mrs. 
Lucretia R. Garfield, in one of which she 
described a long conversation with William 
Reuben George, who in 1895 founded the 
“George Junior Republic”: “He talked 
like one inspired, as he is, not only with 
the enthusiasm of his great philanthropy 
but with boundless common sense... 
How out of criminals he has developed 
college students who have won their way 
Made of them 





to unusual distinction: 


*The main collection of Harry R. Garfield 
papers is described in QJCA, XI (May 1954), 
162-63. 


strong manly men and good American 
citizens.” 

St. George L. Sioussat, of Washington, 
D.C., former Chief of the Manuscript Di- 
vision, has presented 67 pieces of corre- 
spondence as an addition to the papers of 
Duff Green. They range in date from 
1826 to 1865 but fall mainly within the 
years 1841-43, when Mr. Green was in 
England and France as this country’s un- 
official representative in the interest of free 
trade. Included in the gift are letters he 
received from three Presidents—William 
Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, and 
James Buchanan—and from others who 
were prominent in England and America. 
For addition to the Harvey W. Wiley 
papers described in the May 1953 issue of 
the Quarterly Journal, Mrs. Wiley has 
given four of Dr. Wiley’s diaries (for the 
years 1869, 1878, 1886, and 1898), the 
manuscript of a poem entitled “A 
Chemico-Metrical Madrigal,” and several 
account books. 

Margaret Trenholm Woolley has added 
some 4,000 pieces to the papers of her 
father, Robert W. Woolley (1871-1958). 
These, like the main body of the Woolley 
papers, include correspondence with nearly 
every prominent Democrat of the last 
half-century, and relate to Mr. Woolley’s 
activities for the Democratic National 
Committee, as Director of the Mint, and 
as member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Col. William S. Culbertson has added 
to his papers, which were described in last 
year’s report,® further correspondence 
and other materials relating to the United 
States Tariff Commission and to his serv- 
ice as ambassador to Rumania and Chile. 


Special Items 


A daybook kept by Everard Taylor, a 
member of Christ Church parish in Cal- 
vert County, Md., from 1730 to 1733, 


*QJCA, XVI (May 1959), 144-45. 
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which was deposited a number of years 
ago by Mrs. Annie L. Sioussat, has been 
made a gift by her son, St. George L. Sious- 
sat, who has also presented a companion 
volume that will supplement the daybook. 
This is Everard Taylor’s ledger, kept from 
1730 to 1740. Also of Maryland interest is 
an account book for the years 1810-21 kept 
by two doctors, James B. Davidge and 
James Cocke, who practiced mainly within 
It was these physi- 
cians who, with Dr. John Shaw, were re- 
sponsible for the founding in 1807 of the 
College of Medicine of Maryland in 
Baltimore. 


the Baltimore area. 


A 500-page manuscript “History of the 
Discovery and Exploration of the Gulf of 
Mexico,” which was written in the nine- 
teenth century by John George Kohl, was 
received as a transfer from the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. A 
much abridged version of this study was 
published in an appendix to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey’s report for 1889. Mr. 
Kohl’s manuscript has been brought to- 
gether with his manuscript “History of the 
Atlantic Coast,” which was received from 
the same source in 1912. 


Reproductions 


Domestic 


The papers of two early naval figures 
were supplemented during the year. In 
1936 the Library made photostatic copies 
of 90 papers of Capt. James Sever, the 
originals of which were owned by one of 
his descendants. The holdings of Sever 
papers have now been exactly doubled in 
size; 90 additional papers of the same pe- 
riod (1794-1801) were located by other 
members of the family and the Library was 
again permitted to make photocopies. 
Captain Sever was commissioned in 1794, 
four years before the creation of a Navy 
Department, and, among his first duties, 
he oversaw the building of a frigate at 
Portsmouth, N.H. He was later placed in 
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command of the U.S. Frigate Congress. 
His papers are composed largely of letters 
received, but they also contain a num- 
ber of memoranda pertaining to the build- 
ing and rigging of ships and to the supply 
of the squadron at the Batavia station at 
the turn of the nineteenth century. Ad- 
ditional John Paul Jones material has also 
been acquired. The library of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons in Massachusetts has 
kindly allowed the microfilming of about 
20 pieces which appear to have been 
handed down in the family of Jones’ sister, 
Mary Ann Paul. About half of these are 
Jones papers, composed largely of drafts 
of letters he wrote to Thomas Jefferson, 
John Ross, Gouverneur Morris, and several 
others; and the other half of them relate 
to the settlement of his estate. 

Many early records of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, chiefly those dated prior to 
1850, are reproduced on five reels of micro- 
film which were received by gift from the 
Society. Proceedings, standing committee 
material, and correspondence of the gen- 
eral Society, as well as records relating to 
the component societies in France and in 
the several States, are covered, and a use- 
ful listing of the selected items, prepared 
by Blanche Girard, is included in the film. 

Microfilm copies of the Library’s collec- 
tions of papers of William Henry Harrison 
and Zachary Taylor were made during the 
year as a result of the special project on 
Presidential papers that was mentioned in 
last year’s report,® and positive copies avail- 
able for interlibrary loan have been added 
to the holdings of the Manuscript Division. 
Likewise there was acquired a positive copy 
of a reedition and refinement of the film 
of Abraham Lincoln papers made in 1947. 
The new run includes pages that had been 
inadvertently omitted from the old and 
takes advantage of recent research to cor- 


rect the dating of certain items. It is ex- 


° OJCA, XVI (May 1959), 134. 
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pected that indexes to each of these sets 
will be published during 1960. 

During the year the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society has released microfilm of the 
remainder of the file of “Letters Received 
and Other Loose Papers” and has thus 
completed its 608-reel microfilm edition of 
the Adams papers. It is a privilege to 
have a reference copy of this magnificent 
family record, which stretches over a pe- 
riod of 250 years and includes the papers 
of two Presidents of the United States. 


Foreign 


In an exchange of important research 
materials which took place on April 8, 
1959, as a part of the observation of Na- 
tional Library Week, the Library of Con- 
gress received from the National Library 
of Canada 78 reels of positive microfilm of 
the Baring papers in the Public Archives 
of Canada. This is a segment of the rec- 
ords of the London banking house of Bar- 
ing Brothers and Company, Ltd.; these 
papers, concerned with Canada, the 
United States, and Latin American coun- 
tries in the years 1818~72, were selected 
by the late Adam Shortt in 1925 and were 
presented to the Archives in Ottawa the 
following year by the third Baron Revel- 
stoke. Included in the film are subject and 
name indexes for letters received from the 
company’s agents and correspondents in 
a number of cities in the United States. 
This material will join and supplement the 
reproductions of Baring Brothers papers 
pertaining to Maine lands, which were 
made several years ago in London by per- 
mission of Lord Ashburton. 

Purchases made through the James B. 
Wilbur Fund were again almost entirely 
confined to manuscripts of American inter- 


est in collections in England. Lord Fair- 
fax of Cameron, through Mr. Peter Walne, 
of the Berks Record Office in Reading, 
permitted the filming of George Washing- 
ton materials in the Fairfax of Cameron 
family archive. Letters from Washington 
to Bryan, Lord Fairfax, drafts of letters to 
Washington from George William Fairfax, 
and warrants directing Washington to 
survey certain Fairfax lands on or near 
the Cacapon River are among the items 
reproduced. 

The headquarters papers of the British 
Army in America, composed mainly of pa- 
pers of Sir Guy Carleton while he was in 
command of the British Army in 1782-83 
but also including some papers of his pred- 
ecessors in this command, were presented 
to Queen Elizabeth II during her visit to 
this country in 1957 and are now in the 
Public Record Office in London. The Li- 
brary has acquired a positive film based 
upon photocopies taken while the original 
manuscripts were in Colonial Williams- 
burg; in this is also reproduced an anno- 
tated copy of the calendar” of these 
papers that was prepared before their 
American sojourn. 

And finally, to substitute for less satis- 
factory handwritten transcripts, has come 
microfilm of various important manuscripts 
of the colonial period in the collections of 
Stowe, Harleian, Kings, and Additional 
Manuscripts in the British Museum in 
London. 

Dorotuy S. Eaton 
and THE STAFF OF THE 
Manuscript Division 


* Report on American Manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, published by 
the British Manuscripts Commission, (4 vols., 
London, 1904-9). 
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Rare 


uRING 1959 the more important 

acquisitions of the Rare Book Di- 

vision were received principally 
through gift. This report, therefore, 
would be meager indeed were it not for 
the continuing generosity of several do- 
nors. To them we express in this public 
manner our warm thanks for their interest 
and support. Just how great our indebt- 
edness is will readily bz apparent through- 


out the ensuing article. 


Alfred Whital Stern Collection of 
Lincolniana 


The name of the late Alfred Whital 
Stern of Chicago is no stranger to this 
journal. The Stern collection occupies al- 
most an entire room within the Rare Book 
Division’s stacks, and the number of shelves 
devoted to its contents continues to ex- 
The catalog of the collection as it 
was constituted in 1958 has just been pub- 


pand. 


lished, and contains more than 5,000 indi- 
vidual entries. We are happy to report 
that much new material has been acquired 
The card 
file of additions since 1958 now contains 
approximately 400 entries, and includes 
monographs, pamphlets, broadsides, prints, 
three 
These were acquired either through direct 


since the catalog went to press. 


drawings, and even recordings. 
gift from Mr. Stern or through the use of 
gift funds he had presented for the pur- 
chase of materials for the collection. 

The outstanding acquisition of the year 
is the apparently unique four-page issue 
of the Chronicle Junior, the masthead of 
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Books 


which announces that it was “printed in 
the inauguration procession of Lincoln & 
Johnson.” March 4, 1865, was a cold, 
drizzly day, but the weather did not pre- 
vent the local typographical society from 
hauling through the procession a wagon 
on which a press was set up. ‘This issue, 
printed on the scene, was distributed 
among the crowds that lined Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The fact that it is slightly be- 
spattered probably testifies to its unusual 
place of origin. The first page of this 
“newspaper” contains an inaugural poem 
of 13 stanzas of six lines each, printed in 
red. The second page, printed in blue, 
contains an editorial, captioned “The Re- 
inauguration To-Day”; pages 3 and 4, 
printed in the usual black ink, outline the 
inauguration program. A more fitting 
souvenir of the inaugural celebration would 
certainly be hard to find. For many years 
the Library of Congress has possessed a 
copy of the text of the first page alone, 
printed on satin. This, however, repre- 
sents a different setting of type within a 
floreated border, and probably was printed 
after the procession was over and the press 
had been returned to the shop from which 
it had been taken. If any readers of this 
journal know of the whereabouts of other 
copies, we should be interested to hear 
about them. 

A number of issues of other newspapers 
with lengthier publishing histories which 
relate directly or indirectly to the life and 
death of Lincoln have also been secured; 
in particular we are endeavoring to build 
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‘ Chronicle Junior. 


) PRINTED IN THE INAUGURATION PROCESSION OF LINCOLN & JOHNSON. 


WASHINGTON, 1D. C., MARCH 4th, 1865. 





AN INAUGURAL POEM, 


Dedicated to Abraham Lincoln, of Wiinois, and Andrew Hohnson, of Tennessee. 


- 


Marcu 4, 1861—Marcn 4, 1865. 


In the glorious davs of old, 

When all manly words were gold, 

The pledge of hauglity Southern knight 
Was held as true and kept as bright 
As if it had been coined in heaven, 
And to the world by angels given 


But when the curse of Slavery fell, 
As though a pestilence from hell 

Had poisoned all the land, 

A direful demon took command ; 

And they whe owed their country all, 
Struck at her life, eantrived her fall. 


But first a “Vy broke their sulemn word, 
Before they drew the murderous sword, 
Forget their creed, so orthodox, 

Aud scorned the sacred ballot-box : 

Then bere. where Freedom's te niple stood 
Tried to let lod-e the tide of blood 


(hh! doubtful dav, four vears ago! 
When, threatened by the as<assin foe, 
Our President wax sworn to stand 
By God and by hix Native Land ; 
Sut traitors failed, because they knew 
Their plots were clear to patriots true 


Awl when the fiends of civil war 

Filled all the South with blood and firs 
Long ~waved the dreadful, doubtful ficht 
And the world shuddered at the sight 
Thousands of all our holdest braves 
Fought, fell. and died in honored graves 
For davs, for months, for lingering vears 
This strife of kindred and this tow of tears 
Was grimly fought and bitterly maintained 
Till none could tell which side had gained ; 
But now, at last, a reseued nation 

Hails here her perfect vindication 


And God is good, for he has said, 
(Oh voice to wake the mvriad dead‘) 
If vour first oath was sworn in gloom, 


First page of an apparent y unique four-page 
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the Alfred Whita 
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Unknowing then your fate or doom ; 
At your to-day’s inauguration 
You do behold vour land’s salvatior 


No scowling traitors in this hour 

Will dare te thwart tle people's power 

No forsworn plotters can implore 

That Freedom's temple may ran o'er - 
With the heaet s blood of him who won 

The post twice filled by Washington 


For like to him so Lincoln ran 

The race for Liberty and Man, 

And like to hima pes ple "= voiee 
Proclaimed him twice the nation’s choice: 
And by this act have set their seal 

To show the gratitude they feel 


Now as the President ascends 

Yon marble flight, and lowly bends 
Before the majesty of the laws, 

And vows to serve his country’s cause 
Nothing but victory for the Union 
Will gladden all that vast communion 


Before him frown no angry foemen, 

For all are friends and sturdy yoemen_; 
But gazing up and to him listening, 
Schold the face of Johnson glistening- 
He who in renowned December 

Fought the great fight we all remember, 


Who, without sign of fear or favor, 

Struck ‘gainst traitors with best endeavor 
Made them quail beneath his glances 

And fly before his Wild advances 

And now, from rescued Tennessee 

Takes part in this, Our Jubilee 


Oh! History, with thy impartial pen 
Tell us in what age of godlike men 
Hast thou been ever called to write 
A page so wondrous and so bright ? 
Where is the struggle that can equal 
That of which to-day’s the sequel ? 


CHRONICLI yuNtor, Ma ch 4, 1865 Fron 


Stern Collection 





SURRENDER OF Gen. LEE, 


AND THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Apri 9, 1865. 


GENERAL STEVENSON : 


This Department has just received the official repcrt of the surrender of General Lee 


and his army to Lieut General Grant, on the terms proposed by General Grant, Details 

will be given as speedily as possible. E. M. STANTON. 

HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1:30, P. M., April 9, 1865 

ns proposed by myself. The accompanying additiona 


U. 8. GRANT, Lieutenant General. 


To E. M. STANTON, Secretary 
General Lee surrendered th r f ' rg this aftern 
correspondence will show the « 
Genraat, Avast 9, 1865 
I received your note ul this » meet you and ascertain definitely what terms were em 
braced io your proposal of yesterd I now request an interview in accordance with the offer 
contained in your letter of yeste 
Very respe tfally, your ol dient servant 
To Lt. Gen. U. 8. Gaavr, Coma’g t Kh. FE. LEE, General 
April 9. 1565. 


in consequence of my having passed from the Richmond and Lyach- 


General R, E. Lee, Com'dg C. S. Armies 
Your note of this date is but this mon 


“rg road to the Farmville and Lyuchbarg ] I am, at this time, Watling aboutfour miles west uf Waller's Church, and will push tor- 


ward to the frovt for the purpose of meeting you. Nott t m this read, where you wish the interview to take place, will inect 


Very respe ally, your vbedient servant, U. S, Grant, Lieut. Genneral 


me. 


Arromartes Court Hover, April 9, 1865. 

General R. E. Liv, Commanding C.S. A 7 

in accordance with the substance of my letter throagh you, of the Sth inst., | propose to receive the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, on the following terms, to wit Kolls of all officers and men, to be made in duplicate, one copy to be given to an offiver designated 
by me, the other to be retained by such officer or officers as you may designate Fhe officers to give their individual parole not totake arms 
against the Government of the 'nited States, until properly exchanged ; and cach Company or Kegimental Commander sign a parole for 
the men of their command Phe Arms, Artillery and public property to be parked and stacked, and turned over to the officers appointed by 
me to receivethem. ‘This will not cunbrace the side-arms of the officers. nor their private horses or bag gage This done, cach officer and 
man will be allowed to retura to their homes, nut to be disturbed by United states authority so lung as they observe their parote and the 


laws in force where they may reside Very respectfully, your ubedient servant, U, 8. GRANT, Lieut. General 


HEALQUAL. TELS AKMY OF NORTHELN VIRGINIA, 


To Lieut. General U. 8. Gaanr, Commanding April 9, 1865. 

General —I have received your letter of this date, containing the terms of surrender of the Army of Northern \ irginia, as proposed by 
you ; as they are substantially the same as those exprassed in your letter of Sth inst., they are accepted. I will proceed to designate the 
proper officer to carry the stipulations into effect. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, R. E. LEE, General. 


April 1865, announcing the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia 
From the Alfred Whital Stern Collection 
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as complete a file as possible of the con- 
temporary newspaper accounts of the assas- 


sination. The Herald Extra, printed at 
Newburyport, Mass., during the early af- 
ternoon of April 15, and the Freeport Jour- 
nal-Extra, which was issued later that same 
day and identifies the assassin as “J. Wilkie 
Booth,” join an interesting group of other 
extras which testify to the urgency of that 
unhappy and shocking event. 

An interesting and unusual double-page 
large folio broadside published in Albany, 
N.Y., may also be considered as an extra. 
It contains all the dispatches of the assas- 
sination and the events relating to it, and 
was published by the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal on Saturday evening, April 15, 1865. 
This is a very fragile piece printed on thin, 
almost tissue, paper; it was undoubtedly 
issued as a grisly souvenir, but it would be 
surprising indeed if many copies have sur- 
vived. Less hurried and more detailed 
accounts subsequently appeared through- 
out the country, and each ensuing issue 
chronicled the happenings in Washington 
and the plans for the funeral of the mar- 
tyred President. To the files of contempo- 
rary newspapers in the Stern Collection the 
following issues have been added: 

The Daily National Intelligencer, April 19, 
1865 

The Evening Post, New York, April 18, 1865 

The New York Herald, April 21, 1865, and 
April 23, 1865 

The New York Times, April 18, 1865 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, April 22, 1865 

The Sun, Baltimore, April 18, 1865 

The Washington Daily Morning Chronicle, 
April 15, 1865, and May 6, 1865 

The Washington Evening Star, May 20, 1865 

A number of earlier Illinois newspapers 
of the 1830’s and 1840’s were acquired, 
since they contain references to Lincoln’s 
The Illinois Advocate and State 
Registry, published at Vandalia on Decem- 
ber 17, 1834, is the earliest; it records the 
introduction of Lincoln’s first bill in the 


career. 


Illinois Legislature. This was an act to 





limit the jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace. The December 12, 1835, issue of 
the Sangamo Journal, published in Spring- 
field, announces “Abram” Lincoln’s ap- 
pointment as one of the deputy surveyors. 
The Rushville Journal of December 31, 
1836, carries a reference to Lincoln’s ac- 
tivity as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois Legislature, and 
The Tazewell Whig for July 18, 1846, 
prints the Whig ticket with “Abraham Lin- 
coln for Congress” and carries an an- 
nouncement that he will address the citi- 
zens of Mackinaw on Friday the 24th and 
of Delevan on the 25th. 

A number of broadsides are of excep- 
tional interest and deserve individual men- 
tion. Yellow-Kiver Melody was one of 
the campaign songs used in 1860; the copy 
recently acquired was printed on yellow 
paper by the “Old Coon,” on Samson 
Street. No further identification of the lo- 
cale of this unusual piece of ephemera has 
been established. 

Of tangential Lincoln interest is the 
broadside Surrender of Gen. Lee, And The 
Army of Northern Virginia. This edition, 
which is set down on blue-lined notepaper, 
was printed during April 1865 on the 
Army field press under the command of 
Gen. Dunlap Stevenson of Missouri. The 
text comprises the communication to Ste- 
venson from Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary 
of War, dated April 9, 1865, and the text 
of the exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Lee and Grant, together with 
Grant’s dispatch to Stanton announcing 
the surrender. 

Immediately after Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion there was an outpouring of eulogies, 
songs, mourning cards, and other mate- 
rials memorializing the tragedy. Silas S. 
Steele composed one of the many songs on 
the President’s death; it was set to the tune 
of Annie Laurie. The copy deposited for 
copyright on May 8, 1865, is printed in blue 
within a border of red and blue with two 
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American flags. Apparently this was con- 
sidered too garish for the occasion, for an- 
other issue within a heavy black mourning 
border was apparently published later. 
Both issues are now available in the 
Library’s collections. 

Another broadside without any indica- 
tion of its place of origin also relates to the 
obsequies; it is starkly printed in heavy 
black letters: “WE MOURN/ OUR/ 
NATION’S LOSS./ ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN,/ DIED APRIL 15, 1865.” 

One of the reactions to Lincoln’s un- 
timely death was the establishment of the 
Lincoln National Monument Association 
at Springfield, Ill. Organized for the ex- 
press purpose of erecting a mausoleum 
worthy of Lincoln, the association promptly 
proceeded to collect the necessary funds 
for such a purpose. Since the Rare Book 
Division already has a sizable dossier re- 
lating to this organization, it was appro- 
priate, therefore, to secure an additional 
The text of the broadside, dated 


piece. 


April 25, 1865, contains the resolutions out- 


lining the purposes of the association and 
the methods of collecting donations 
through the National Banks and the post- 
masters. 

For the construction of a suitable monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C., a similar organ- 
ization called the National Lincoln Monu- 
ment Association was formed in Washing- 
ton in 1867. Recently there was acquired 
for the Stern Collection a receipt in the 
form of a certificate with Lincoln’s portrait, 
for a contribution of $2.50 made by one 
F. A. Ent during January 1874. 

In 1870 there appeared at Albany An- 
drew Boyd’s Lincoln Bibliography, based 
upon the “largest Lincoln collection ex- 
tant,” which the compiler had started to 
assemble a year and a half after Lincoln’s 
death. Copies are not common, but all 
major Lincoln collections must own them. 
What would appear to be much rarer is the 
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broadside prospectus, which Boyd issued 
shortly after the publication of the bibliog- 
raphy; this analyzes the contents in some 
detail, stresses the importance to libraries 
and collectors, and describes the costs of 
the three issues—large paper at $10, heavy 
tinted paper with three photographs at $5, 
and the regular edition at $4.25. 

Of the more than a hundred books and 
monographs acquired during the year, the 
earliest is John Reynolds’ The Pioneer His- 
tory of Illinois (Belleville, Ill., 1852). This 
early local history contains no direct refer- 
ence to Lincoln, but many of his contem- 
poraries are mentioned and the volume it- 
self presents a detailed picture of the State 
as Lincoln must have known it. 

Poetical references to Lincoln are nu- 
merous; the legend of his name inspired 
many poets and many would-be poets. It 
is not our part to make invidious compari- 
sons, but merely to record the names and 
titles of a few that have recently been ac- 
quired. The earliest is William H. H. Pol- 
hamus’ The Religion of Lincoln, which was 
presumably published shortly after Febru- 
ary 2, 1902. Vachel Lindsay’s A Memo- 
rial of Lincoln, called The Heroes of Time 
(1910) is described as “a poem illustrating 
the position of Abraham Lincoln among 
the dominating personalities of history.” 
Lincoln appears as a character in two of 
the contributions in Debs and the Poets 
(Pasadena, published by Upton Sinclair 
[1920]) ; one is by Percy Mackaye and the 
other by Charles Erskine Scott Wood. The 
Stern copy is inscribed on the front flyleaf 
by Debs to Bertha Hale White, “our very 
faithful and efficient National Secretary.” 

The final piece for mention is a copy of 
Bertram Grey Foster’s Abraham Lincoln, 
Inventor (1928). This illustrated pam- 
phlet describes the invention for an im- 
proved manner of buoying river vessels that 
Lincoln filed with the Patent Office on 
March 10, 1849. 
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Other Gifts 


S. R. Shapiro, who has been a previous 
benefactor to the Division, presented last 
year, in memory of his mother, the first 
portion of his splendid Bruce Rogers col- 
lection. The material received consists of 
230 trade books which Rogers designed or 
supervised during his tenure as Art Di- 
rector of Houghton Mifflin and Company 
and The Riverside Press, covering the years 
1897-1912. This is a connoisseur’s col- 
lection, for the volumes themselves are in 
excellent condition and the majority are 
first editions. It has been well known that 
the collection that Mr. Shapiro has formed 
around the life and works of Bruce Rogers 
is the most complete in existence. It is 
singularly appropriate that these volumes 
ultimately will be located in the Library’s 
Rare Book Division, since Rogers’ device 
appears in one of the six panels of its bronze 
doors that relate to the development and 
spread of the art of printing both in Europe 
and America. The receipt of the earliest 
books that Rogers designed comes at a par- 
ticularly suitable moment, since a number 
of the volumes will be included in an ex- 
hibit devoted to art nouveau in America 
which is currently being assembled. 

By a fortuitous coincidence, the Division 
received last April from Lester Douglas 
of Washington a collection of many of the 
books and other graphic works which he 
has designed. Comprising 56 pieces in 
all, the collection reveals how each indi- 
vidual item was conceived and carried out. 
Individual folders for all his important 
books illustrate the works as they pro- 
gressed. Frequently they contain original 
drawings, trial title pages, and proofs of 
various kinds. Mr. Douglas is well-known 
as one of the more competent American 


book designers, and his books bespeak his 
meticulous craftsmanship and illustrate the 
effectiveness of many of his innovations 
and experiments in typography and design. 
The Douglas collection chronicles another 
and major chapter in the history of fine 
printing in America. 

As the gift of Mrs. Edward L. Courtright, 
the Library received last August copy 85 
of 555 copies printed of William James 
Stillman’s Venus & Apollo in Painting and 
Sculpture (London, 1897). A pleasant 
feature of this folio, with its reproductions 
of high quality, is the sumptuous morocco 
binding, elaborately tooled in gold, that 
was made for it by the Club Bindery in 
1908. This is the finest example of the 
work of this bindery that is available in 
the Library’s collections. 

Finally, the Library has received as a 
gift from John S. Thacher of Washington 
a copy of Canon Missae et Praefationes, 
printed at Rome by Franciscus Tizzonus 
in 1679. This handsome and elegant edi- 
tion of the Canon of the Mass appears to 
be quite rare, since no copy was recorded 
in the National Union Catalog. It is in 
a fine binding with gold tooling and the 
arms of Cardinal Taddeo Luigi dal Verme 
(1641-1717). For assistance in identify- 
ing these arms we are grateful to Cesare 
Olschki of Florence and Father Anselmo 
Albareda, Prefect of the Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana. The book’s original 
owner was created Cardinal on December 
12, 1695. The 1679 edition of the Canon 
Missae presumably did not come into his 
possession until after that date; possibly 
it may have been presented to him at the 
time he was elevated to his high ecclesias- 
tical office. 

FREDERICK R. Gorr 
Chief, Rare Book Division 
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Slavica: Czechoslovakia and 
Poland 


the Library received an estimated 20 
percent of the annual book production 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland, respectively. 
The corresponding ratio for periodicals 
was, for both countries, upward of 50 per- 


T THE PERIOD covered by this report, 


cent. Purchase as well as exchanges, in- 
stitutional and official, have shared in 
producing the intake. While this volume 
insures an adequate coverage of relevant 
publications in the Library’s fields of in- 
terest, there is room for further improve- 
ment, and efforts are under way to broaden 
the basis for the exchange of official pub- 
lications issued in these countries and to 
make arrangements with export agencies 
which will increase the volume of pur- 
chased materials and accelerate the speed 
with which they are received. The type of 
publications (exclusive of science and tech- 
nology, law, and music) added to the Li- 
brary’s collections from these areas is epit- 
omized in the following. 


Czechoslovakia * 


In the lexicographic domain, two major 
undertakings sponsored by the Czechoslo- 
vak Academy of Sciences began produc- 
tion. Slovnik spisouného jazyka feského 
is a new dictionary of the Czech literary 
language which was started in 1958 under 
the chief editorship of the distinguished 


* Unless otherwise noted, publications listed 
in this section were issued in Prague. 
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linguist Bohuslav Havranek. It is pat- 
terned upon Priruéni slovnik jazyka ées- 
kého, the compilation of which was 
initiated in 1935. The dictionary will con- 
sist of three volumes of 1,000 pages each 
and is scheduled to appear five or six times 
a year in installments of 96 pages. The 
entries will give the meaning of the word, 
the spelling according to the new rules of 
Czech orthography, pronunciation, vari- 
ous grammatical data and, in some in- 
stances, etymology. So far nine install- 
ments have been received. 

Prior to World War II, the Czech lin- 
guists Vaclav Vondrak and Milos Weingart 
were engaged for years in collecting ma- 
terials for a new Church Slavonic diction- 
ary. In 1942 a commisison of leading lin- 
guists was constituted to lay down the 
guidelines for its preparation, and its labors 
came only recently to fruition in the form 
of the first installments of a dictionary of 
the Church Slavonic language, Slovnik 
jazvka staroslovenského (1958-59). Josef 
Kurz chairs the editorial committee, which 
is composed of such well-known philologists 
as Antonin Dostal, Bohuslav Havranek, and 
Karel Hordlek. When completed, this 
significant contribution to Slavic philology 
will benefit comparative Slavic linguistics 
as well as the study of individual Slavic 
languages, in the development of which 
Church Slavonic played a conspicuous role. 
It will also add to the knowledge of 
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Slavic culture between the ninth and 


eleventh centuries, when Church Slavonic 
served as a literary language for several 
Slavic peoples. For many years the stand- 
ard work in this field had been Franz 
Miklosich’s Lexicon palaeoslovenico- 
graeco-latinum emendatum auctum, pub- 
lished between 1862 and 1865 in Vienna, 
but subsequently a number of new source 
materials have either been discovered or 
published which have been utilized for the 
new dictionary. 

There was quite a satisfactory harvest of 
general and specialized dictionaries, mono- 
lingual as well as multilingual. For ex- 
ample, the publishing house of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences brought out in 
1957 a new etymological dictionary of the 
Czech and of the Slovak language, 
Etymologicky slovnik jazyka éeského a 
slovenského. According to its compiler, 
Vaclav Machek, this dictionary aims at 
explaining the Czech and Slovak vocabu- 
laries by clarifying both the form and 
meaning of terms. 

Among specialized dictionaries, mention 
should be made of Cesko-anglicky obchodni 
slounik (1958), a 913-page English-Czech 
dictionary of trade terminology compiled 
by Dr. DuSan Zavada, and an English- 
Czech and Czech-English technical dic- 
tionary, Kapesni anglicko-Cesky a Cesko- 
anglicky technicky slovnik (1958), pre- 
pared by Josef Novak, which places special 
emphasis on the terminology of machine- 
building and metallurgy. A very worth- 
while undertaking sponsored by the Uni- 
versity Library in Olomouc resulted in the 
publishing of Slounik knthounickych ter- 
minu v Sesti jazycich (1958) a multilingual 
dictionary of library terminology. This 
dictionary, the purpose of which is to fa- 
cilitate the reading of foreign-language li- 
brary literature for Czech and foreign li- 
brarians, covers not only terms of librarian- 
ship and bibliography but also bookmaking, 
printing, publishing, and the book trade. 


The first five parts give separately Russian, 
Polish, German, English, and French terms 
and their Czech equivalents, and the sixth 
gives after each Czech term—arranged al- 
phabetically—the corresponding transla- 
tions for each of the five above-mentioned 
languages. It is this part of the dictionary 
which will probably be consulted with par- 
ticular profit by English-speaking librari- 
ans, who now also have at their disposal 
similar works published in Poland and in 
the USSR. 

As the first product of an ambitious bib- 
liographical project which has been under 
way in Slovakia for several years, Biblio- 
grafia slovenskych novin a éasopisov do 
roku 1918, compiled by Dr. Michal Po- 
temra, was released in 1958 by the Matica 
Slovenské in Martin. This bibliography 
of Slovak newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished up to 1918 consists of two parts, one 
surveying the periodical press and the other 
giving a detailed bibliographic listing of 
titles in alphabetical order. In addition, 
the Matica Slovenska in Martin, the Bratis- 
lava University Library, and the State Re- 
search Library in KoSice are now cooperat- 
ing in the preparation of a very extensive 
Slovak retrospective bibliography which is 
to encompass books and serials printed in 
Slovakia or relating to Slovakia (though 
published in other languages), as well as 
articles in selected Slovak periodicals and 
bibliographies of articles on Slovakia. 
When completed, this work is expected to 
cover the period from the beginning of Slo- 
vak publishing to the present date. 

Several important bibliographies ap- 
peared in 1958 as special issues of the book 
section of the Czechoslovak national bib- 
liography, Ceské knihy. Noviny a éasopisy 
v €eskych krajich, 1955-1957, compiled by 
Frantisek Jilemnicky and Karel Svehla, 
lists over 570 newspapers and periodicals 
published at the end of 1957 in the Czech- 
speaking parts of Czechoslovakia. The en- 
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tries are arranged by alphabet, subject, and 
place of publication. Two other bibliog- 
raphies are important sources for Czech 
and Slovak publishing abroad. Zahraniéni 
Bohemika v roce 1957 is a bibliographic 
survey of works of Czechoslovak authors 
translated into foreign languages and of 
works by foreign authors related to Czech 
or Slovak affairs received by the National 
Library in Prague during 1957. This bib- 
liography, which is organized by the broad 
classes used in the Czech national bibliog- 
raphy, contains translations from Czech 
and Slovak into 20 different languages as 
well as publications issued abroad in eight 
languages and relevant to Czechoslovak af- 
fairs. The only American publication 
listed for 1957 is Cedar Rapids Centennial, 
1886-1956. Another useful bibliographic 
aid for the study of emigration from Czech- 
oslovakia and Czech and Slovak publish- 
ing developments abroad is Zahranténi 
krajanské noviny, €asopisy a kalenddte by 
Frantisek Stédronsky. Covering the sub- 
ject in 18 sections (by countries) this first 
bibliographic listing of foreign Czech and 
Slovak serials (newspaper, journals, and 
calendars) is equipped with a serviceable 
bibliographic apparatus which includes an 
interesting introductory survey article, in- 
dexes of titles, subjects, and editors, and a 
Altogether 909 titles 
are listed, of which 546 are or were pub- 
lished in the U.S.A. It is regrettable that 
this useful survey stops somewhat abruptly 
at 1938, although it probably could have 
been brought up to date without much dif- 
ficulty. In the introductory remarks one 
finds some interesting comments and sta- 


list of sources used. 


tistics on the relationship between succes- 
sive waves of immigrants arriving in Amer- 
ica and the volume of Czech- and Slovak- 
language publishing in this country, which 
is by far the largest outside of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The high point of publishing in 
the United States, as measured by the num- 
ber of copies printed and circulated, was 
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probably reached in 1910, and after that a 
certain contraction set in, largely condi- 
tioned by the assimilation of the immi- 
grants into American culture. In the in- 
troduction to this bibliography it is re- 
called, for instance, that Czech periodicals 
were the first among all Slavic-language 
serial publications to appear in America 
and that the now-defunct Chicago news- 
paper Svornost, which was one of the 
world’s three Czech dailies with the longest 
record of uninterrupted publishing, could 
pride itself on having put out on October 
27, 1933, a jubilee issue of “148 pages, the 
largest issue ever put out by a non-English- 
language serial.” 

Of a more limited scope is P¥ispévek k 


° , . v Ae... 
soupisu moravskych novin a Easopisu z let 


1848-1918, a list of Moravian newspapers 
and periodicals, edited by Miroslav Laiske, 
which came out as the third special issue 
for 1959 of the Czech national bibliography 
of monographs. 

Under the editorship of Jaroslav Kunc, 
Ceské bibliografie, the first volume of a 
continuing publication on_ bibliography, 
also made its appearance in 1959. It isa 
collection of essays and source materials 
devoted both fo current bibliographic de- 
velopments (¢.g., the curriculum of bibli- 
ography at the School of Library Science 
at Charles University in Prague) and to 
the history of bibliography in Czechoslo- 
vakia (e.g., the pioneer efforts of Josef 
Dobrovsky in compiling a bibliography of 
Czech incunabula and a complete bibli- 
ography of Czech books for the years 
1778-80). The new publication presents 
summaries of contents in English, German, 
and Russian. 

Receipts in the field of economics are 
illustrated by The Economic Development 
of Czechoslovakia (1958), an English 
translation of Stanislav Dubsky’s brief 
statistical survey of recent economic and 
social changes, and by Stdtne majetky v 
ekonomike prechodného obdobia (Brati- 
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slava, 1958), by M. Falt’an, which deals 
with the organizational and economic as- 
pects of state farms and their place in the 
socialized agricultural system of Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1959 the State Statistical 
Office of the Czechoslovak Republic re- 
leased the second postwar edition of its 
statistical yearbook, Statistickad roéenka 
Republiky ceskoslovenské. This 488-page 
volume is the most recent reference source 
on all sectors of social and economic life 
in Czechoslovakia. It is conveniently di- 
vided into 22 major subject groups and is 
equipped with a subject index which fa- 
cilitates the finding of data. One chapter 
is devoted to cultural affairs and presents 
statistical information on a variety of cul- 
tural institutions, including libraries, press 
agencies, and publishing houses. 

The reemergence of Czechoslovakia as a 
vacation land and the constantly increasing 
tourist travel to East and East Central 
Europe have led to the publication of 
many travel guides and other information 
materials. The latest among these is 
Czechoslovakia (Geneva, 1959), by Jifi 
Chysky, which is similar to previous guide- 
books published in the Nagel Travel Guide 
series about Yugoslavia and Hungary. It 
is a very useful little volume, giving an 
itinerary for the most picturesque sight- 
seeing spots in Czechoslovakia along with 
practical information that ranges from a 
list of foreign trade organizations to the 
basic vocabulary of the country’s languages. 
It has an alphabetical index and numerous 
maps. Facts about Czechoslovakia, pub- 
lished by Orbis at Prague in 1958, includes 
demographic data and gives brief descrip- 
tions of Czechoslovak history, social con- 
ditions, geography, government, industry 
and trade, agricultural development, edu- 
cational institutions, and sports. Guides 
to the city of Prague are manifold. Among 
these, Prague the Year Round (1958), by 
Anna Tutkova and Alois Svoboda, offers 
a popular introduction to the past and 


present of the city, with many illustrations 
of its major points of interest. A service- 
able little book is Praha Guidebook, by 
Jana Hofmeistrova and others (1958), 
which includes a street map and a plan of 
transportation facilities in the city and 
suburbs of Prague. On much the same 
order is Brno, Fremdenfiihrer (1958), 
which describes popular sightseeing spots 
in Brno and its vicinity. An interesting 
work of historical value is Ulicemi mésta 
Prahy od 14. stoleti do dneska (1958), by 
Jiti Carek. This is an extensive reference 
guide to Prague streets, quays, bridges, 
squares, islands, and parks from the four- 
teenth century to the present, and offers 
detailed information concerning historical 
changes in their names. It can serve as an 
orientation tool, but should also be par- 
ticularly valuable to students of old Czech 
literature and to archivists. 

In recent years growing emphasis in 
Czechoslovakia’s cultural relations with 
foreign countries has been placed on at- 
tracting students from abroad, particularly 
from the countries of Asia and Africa. It 
goes without saying (and Czechoslovak 
sources make no secret of it) that the tech- 
nical and educational training of the stu- 
dents affords a welcome opportunity for 
attempting their political conversion. In- 
dicative of the attendance at Czechoslovak 
educational institutions by foreign stu- 
dents are a number of publications on the 
country’s educational facilities. A booklet 
of this type is Study in Czechoslovakia; 
Guide for Students from Abroad (1959) ,a 
translation of a work by M. Vronsky, which 
informs the reader of living conditions, ex- 
penses, and study programs at various in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Education 
in Czechoslovakia (1958), edited by Alena 
Kaskova, deals with the Czechoslovak 
school system from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The essential phases of a discipline 
which looks back to a distinguished tradi- 
tion in Czechoslovakia are described in 
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Oriental Studies in Czechoslovakia (1959), 
a translation of a work by Dusan Zbavitel. 
The author presents an account of the his- 
torical development of oriental studies in 
Czechoslovakia and elaborates on current 
research activities in that field at Czecho- 
The history and re- 
sources of the Library of Technical Insti- 
tutes in Prague, which is also the Central 


slovak universities. 


Technical Library of Czechoslovakia, are 
the subject of Knihovna vysokych Skol 
technickych: Ust¥edni technicka knihouvna 
CSR v minulosti a dnes, by Antonin Derfl 
and Anna Vejsova (1959). One chapter 
is devoted to the description of bibliogra- 
phies regularly published by the library in 
various branches of science. An informa- 
tive source on scholarly developments be- 
came available in 1959, when the Slovak 
Academy of Sciences in Bratislava began to 
publish Vestnik, a quarterly bulletin which 
contains articles and reports on the acad- 
emy’s research programs, organizational 
matters, and international scientific rela- 
tions. 

History and allied fields were represented 
by a vast array of publications, only some 
of which can be recorded here. Under 
the auspices of the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences, the second volume of Biblio- 
grafie Ceskoslovenské historie za rok 1956, 
prepared by an editorial committee headed 
by Dr. Stanislava JondSova, was published 
in 1959. In this selected bibliography cov- 
ering the year 1956 for Czechoslovak his- 
tory, relevant foreign historical writings 
are listed for the first time “to the extent 
to which such publications were available 
in the Library of the Historical Institute 
of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences.” 
The coverage of pertinent literature under 
the heading “United States of America” 
seems to be rather haphazard and dispro- 
portionate; the bulk of the writings de- 
scribed in all 10 of the entries are devoted 
more to political debate than to historical 
scholarship and do not issue from the pens 
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of American, but of Czechoslovak authors. 
A recently inaugurated annual publication 
is Historica, the first volume of which was 
published by the Czechoslovak Academy 
in 1959. This directs itself primarily to 
an audience abroad and intends to record 
the most important developments in the 
historical sciences viewed in the broadest 
sense and including archaeology, _his- 
tory of art, ethnography, and folklore. 
The contributions contained in the first 
volume are in English, French, and Ger- 
man and cover a variety of topics, such as 
the present status of studies on Comenius 
(by Jan Patotka) , Czechoslovak resources 
for the study of world history (by J. V. 
Polisensky), and a survey article on 
Czechoslovak historiography in 1957 (by 
Josef Macek). 

An informative volume on Czechoslo- 
vakia’s past is Duchem i mecem (1958), 
which is subtitled “Reading about the 
Glory, Greatness, and Sufferings of Our 
People.” This work, consisting of trans- 
lated excerpts from old Latin chronicles 
and of passages from old Czech historical 
writings, covers the period from the be- 
ginnings of Czech history until roughly the 
seventeenth century, and narrates the ups 
and downs of the Czechs’ stormy historical 
destiny. The collection was edited and 
arranged by Frantisek Hermansky and 
offers handsome pictorial material. Boh- 
men wie es Johannes Butzbach von 1488- 
1494 erlebte (Munich, 1958), translated 
and edited by Horst Preiss, is a lively de- 
scription of life in Bohemia at the close of 
the fifteenth century as told by Johannes 
Butzbach, a German national and an ob- 
servant traveler with an inquisitive mind 
and a penchant for adventure. It pre- 
sents passages from the original Latin text 
(along with the corresponding German 
translation) from Butzbach’s Hodopori- 
con, a mixture of autobiography and 
travelogue. The translator has provided 


extensive textual comments on geography, 
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language, folklore, costumes, housing, and 
mores which give a revealing insight into 
the life of the period. More than 300 
years ago Jan Amos Komensky (Come- 
nius), the world-famous Czechoslovak 
scholar, philosopher, and educator, pub- 
lished in Amsterdam his didactic work, 
Opera didactica omnia. It embodied his 
life’s aspirations, aiming to improve 
the educational system and to introduce 
new methods of instruction. In recent 
years the Czechoslovak Academy of Sci- 
ences has created a J. A. Komensky Insti- 
tute of Education, one of the chief aims 
of which has been to prepare a Czech edi- 
tion of this remarkable work by Komensky 
from the original Latin. In 1958 it ap- 
peared as the first volume of Vybrané spisy 
(Selected Works). Among the vast num- 
ber of recently published Comenia, men- 
tion should be made of the republication 
of Orbis sensualium pictus (from its 1685 
Levoéa edition), printed in commemora- 
tion of the tercentenary of the work’s first 
appearance in Niirnberg in 1658. This 
quadrilingual dictionary of Latin, German, 
Hungarian, and Czech is one of the pio- 
neer works in the field of illustrated edu- 
cational texts. Another recently pub- 
lished study on Comenius is Jana Amose 
Komenského cesta k vsendpravé (1958), 
in which its author, Jifina Popelova, ana- 
lyzes Comenius’ social philosophy, partic- 
ularly in the light of a manuscript discov- 
ered in 1935 in Halle by Professor 
Chyzhevs’kyi and of material from the 
Hartlib estate published in 1947 in London 
by J. H. Turnbull. 

Based on a wealth of archival material, 
Dejiny bratislavského obchodu v. 18. a 19. 
storoci (Bratislava, 1959), by Eugen 
Forbat, draws a lively picture of trade in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
the city of Bratislava, which, located at the 
junction of several major arteries of trans- 
portation, not only had a flourishing domes- 
tic trade but also carried on active rela- 


tions with foreign merchants. Slovansky 
sjezd v Praze roku 1848 (1958), sponsored 
by the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
is a voluminous collection of documentary 
material consisting primarily of the min- 
utes of the proceedings of the first Slavic 
Congress, held in Prague in 1848, which 
was an important forum for the libertarian 
and national aspirations of the Slavic 
peoples. Included are secondary sources, 
such as excerpts from the contemporary 
press, memoirs, and letters. The volume 
was prepared for publication by Vaclav 
Zatek, who benefited from the cooperation 
of the late Zdenék Tobolka in research and 
selection of material. 

After more than 20 years, the Munich 
agreement still remains a subject of con- 
troversy and of interested inquiry in differ- 
ent quarters. In 1959 the foreign minis- 
tries of the USSR and of Czechoslovakia 
jointly released Neue Dokumente zur 
Geschichte des Miinchener Abkommens, 
which was also published in several other 
languages and contains 61 diplomatic 
documents bearing on the Munich Con- 
ference. While this book offers some new 
source material on that crucial event, it 
suffers from shortcomings which regret- 
tably lessen its value for historical research 
and place on it the mark of propagandistic 
purpose. Chief among them is the fact 
that the collection, far from representing 
the full available record of historical docu- 
ments, contains only a few sifted materials 
which are sometimes not even quoted in 
full. Another recent publication on the 
same topic is Lectures on the History of 
Munich (1959), which is made up of ex- 
cerpts from lectures delivered at an Inter- 
national Conference of Historians con- 
vened on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of the Munich agreement. 
The event was sponsored by Charles Uni- 
versity and other Czechoslovak learned 
organizations, including the Institute of 
International Politics and Economics, 
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which published this little commemorative 
volume of addresses in which conference 
participants from various parts of Europe 
discussed the impact of Munich on their 
respective Two noteworthy 
contributions published outside Czechoslo- 
vakia deserve mention. Das Miinchener 
Abkommen 1938 (Stuttgart, 1958), by 
Boris Celovsky, is a well-documented work 


countries. 


of thorough historical research which was 
sponsored by the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte 
in Munich, and The Munich Conspiracy 
(London, 1958) by Andrew Rothstein, 
“examines the conditions in which the 
Munich Agreement was effected and more 
particularly the actions of the powers prin- 
cipally concerned.’ 

In spite of intensified Party criticism of 
“bourgeois nationalist,’ ‘“deviationist,” 
and “revisionist” tendencies and the con- 
tinuous struggle of Party officials for 
“Marxist aesthetics, linguistics, and liter- 
ary criticism,” Czechoslovak linguists and 
literary historians have managed to pro- 
duce a number of interesting contributions 
in these fields. Under the sponsorship of 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, the 
first of a prospective four-volume work on 
the history of Czech literature, Déjiny 
éeské literatury, edited by Josef Hrabak, 
was published in 1959. 
tended ultimately to cover a millennium of 


This work is in- 


Czech literature in about 2,000 pages; the 
first volume comes up to the end of the 
The overall editor- 
ship of this project is in the hands of Jan 
MukafYovsky, formerly rector of Charles 


eighteenth century. 


University and now its professor of litera- 
ture and literary estheticism. The history 
of Slovak literature, Dejiny slovenske}j 
literatury (Bratislava, 1958), now being 


published in a multi-volume edition by the 


Slovak Academy of Sciences, is in its scope 


similar to the above-mentioned history of 
The editor of the entire 
work is academician Andrej Mraz, a noted 


Czech literature. 


historian, literary critic, and professor at 
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Komensky University in Bratislava. The 
first volume, on the history of old Slovak 
literature, was edited by Jan MiSianik. In 
1958 the Czechoslovak Academy of Sci- 
ences decided to reissue Jan Gebauer’s 
historical grammar of the Czech language, 
Historickd mluvnice jazyka éeského. ‘This 
will be the third revised edition of Ge- 
bauer’s original four-volume work, first 
published in 1894, which even today, to- 
gether with FrantiSek Travniéek’s histori- 
cal grammar of the Czechoslovak lan- 
guage, Historickd mluvnice jazyka Cesko- 
slovenského, issued in 1935, is considered 
the most reliable historical grammar of the 
Other volumes of this 
work will appear in the near future. A 


Czech language. 


handy grammar on the new rules of Czech 
orthography and spelling is PiSeme podle 
novych pravidel, by Franti8ek DaneS 
(1958). Also worthy of attention is a his- 
tory of the Slovak language, Dejiny slo- 
venského jazyka, edited by Jan Stanislav 
and published in 1958 by the Slovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences in its second enlarged 
edition. This work is particularly val- 
uable because no authoritative history of 
the Slovak language has ever been written, 
except for occasional limited surveys in re- 
cent years. As such, it is not only a basic 
tool on the history of the Slovak language 
but aslo a notable contribution to compar- 
ative Slavic linguistics. 

Research in comparative Slavic litera- 
tures can be best illustrated by a series of 
studies entitled Slovanské Studie, which 
were initiated by the Slovak Academy of 
Sciences in 1957. The first volume of 
this series is devoted to the history of 
Czechoslovak-Ukrainian relations and is 
entitled Z dejin Ceskoslovensko-ukrajin- 
skych vzt’ahov (1957) ; the second, Z dejin 
€eskoslovensko-slovanskych vztahov (Brati- 
slava, 1959), elaborates on Czechoslovak 
literary relations with Poland, Russia, and 
Bulgaria. Although the major purpose of 
this series is to underline the close cultural 
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ties between Czechoslovakia, the USSR, 
and other countries of the Soviet bloc, both 
of these volumes deserve attention as they 
contain much scholarly material in the field 
of comparative Slavic literature. 

Finally, a translation of the second en- 
larged edition of Jaroslav Dvoraéek’s The 
Museum of Czech Literature (1959) is a 
guide to that institution which since its 
opening in 1953 has become, together with 
the ancient library of the former Premon- 
stratensian Monastery of Strahov, a notable 
repository of rare documents of Czech cul- 
tural history. The library contains a siz- 
able number of incunabula, manuscripts, 
printed materials, and other exhibits, trac- 
ing the development of Czech literature 
and the cultural growth of the Czech peo- 
ple over the centuries. 

Several examples of remarkable publi- 
cations on the arts are in order. A hand- 
some folio, Czechoslovakia (Paris, 1959), 
which features an exquisite selection of 
reproductions—mostly in the original 
size—of Romanesque and Gothic illumi- 
nated manuscripts, appeared as the twelfth 
in the UNesco World Art Series, devoted 
to the rare masterpieces of the world. The 
pictorial material was reproduced from a 
number of rare sources, beginning with 
the VySehrad Gospel-Book (about 1085) 
and extending to the Missal of John of 
Stfeda, Bishop of Olomouc (second part 
of the fourteenth century). 

An album on recent artistic trends is 
Contemporary Art in Czechoslovakia 
(1958), by Miroslav Lamat, which in- 
cludes over 100 reproductions and color 
plates of paintings and sculptures by Czech- 
oslovak artists. Although it presents pri- 
marily examples of “socialist realism,” it 
informs the user that “experiments in the 
spirit of modern art have not been entirely 
discarded.” Prague, as the city of beauty 
and art is given homage in Vojtéch Vo- 
lavka’s Kunstwanderungen durch Prag 
(1959) and Frantisek Pet’as’ Prague Castle 


(2d ed., 1958). The former describes the 
history of famous architectural structures 
in the city and vicinity of Prague, while 
the latter gives a historical account of 
Prague Castle, the ancient seat of the kings 
of Bohemia and picturesque landmark of 
the city of Prague. Joining the wealth of 
literature on that ancient city, Kniha o 
Praze (1958) is an illustrated collection of 
scholarly contributions which delve into 
the past of Prague’s rich architectural and 
other artistic treasures and memorabilia. 
A notable study in Slovak folk architecture 
and ethnography is Josef Vydra’s L’udovd 
architektira na Slovensku (Bratislava, 
1959), a profusely illustrated album of rep- 
resentative architectural designs of Slovak 
folk art which contains summaries in 
French, German, and Russian. Published 
by the Union of Czechoslovak Architects 
and edited by Jifi Hruza, Town planning 
in Czechoslovakia is designed to acquaint 
the reader with current architectural de- 
signs used in Czechoslovakia; it covers sub- 
jects such as regional town and country 
planning, reconstruction of historical 
towns, and development of community 
housing projects. 


Pau. L. Horecky, Assistant Chief 

Myrostava Tomorue, Slavic Reference 
Librarian 

Slavic and Central European Division 


Poland ’ 


Since Polish acquisitions were last re- 
ported in this journal (1957), notable 
changes have occurred in the character of 
the materials received. The events of Oc- 
tober 1956 introduced a measure of intel- 
lectual freedom which was evident in books 
issued in Poland until about the end of 
1958, after which government controls 
grew tighter. The effects of the period of 
liberalization were described by Antoni 


? Unless otherwise indicated, the place of pub- 
lication of works mentioned herein is Warsaw. 
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Stonimski, chairman of the Polish Writers 
Union, as follows: 


“Since October 1956, we in Poland have 
shown the world that we have talent in 
every field of art: poetry, prose, painting, 
theatre, film.” 


Some publications of those years bear out 
his assertion. 
History 

Recent Polish books in the field of history 
tend to reflect two trends in Polish histori- 
ography: one is Western, using the ap- 
proach to history commonly accepted here; 
the other, which is supported by the state, 
insists upon strict application of the Marx- 
ist line in any interpretation of the past. 
Despite official disapproval, the influence 
of the firts school is still evident. 

The Western trend is clearly shown in 
Polskie Towarzystwo Historyczne, 1886- 
1956; ksigga pamiqtkowa z okazji Zjazdu 
Jubileuszowego PTH w Warszawie, 19-21. 
x. 1956. ‘This volume contains the pro- 
ceedings of the 70th anniversay meeting of 
the Polish Historical Association, which 
took place in the tense month of October 
1956, when Gomulka was returned to 
power. In the papers reprinted here, it 
was openly admitted that during the Stalin- 
ist period restrictions on historical research 
had resulted in numerous distortions and 
in the deliberate flouting of the historical 
method. To remedy such abuses and to 
restore public confidence in historical writ- 


ing, the resolutions passed at the meeting 
demanded the right for non-Party histori- 
ans to work in the field of modern and con- 


temporary history with free access to all 
archives. It was held that Polish political 
history should not be abandoned in favor 
of socio-economic studies and that the his- 
tory of Poland, particularly that of the 
nineteenth century, should be treated as a 
phase of European history, and not oriented 
to that of Russia. 
tained that scholars who had been sup- 


Moreover, it was main- 
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pressed during the Stalinist era should be 
permitted to resume research and publish- 
ing. The meeting also called for new and 
objective history textbooks in order to free 
teaching from political pressures, and asked 
for professional contacts with scholarly 
centers in the West. 

These points of view were criticized by 
those who maintained the Party’s point of 
view. Thus Adam Schaff, Director of the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences, insisted that the Party re- 
tain its prerogative to “shape the attitude of 
scholars” in reference to research and 
study. 

Polish works of history have also been 
influenced by a certain relaxation of limita- 
tions on the use of archival materials. The 
law of November 15, 1956, on reorganiza- 
tion of the supreme government authority 
in Poland, placed the Central Administra- 
tion of the Polish Archives under the 
Minister of Culture, indicating perhaps a 
more liberal trend, since the archives were 
no longer the immediate concern of the 
politically minded Presidium of the Council 
of Ministers. An ordinance of the Minis- 
try of Culture of March 22, 1957, dealt 
with the accessibility of the archival con- 
tents to the general public. In principle, 
the ordinance disclosed that the archives 
are open to scientific and official research, 
and may also be used in connection with 
popularization of science and national 
culture, by private persons who have satis- 
fied the authorities as to their legitimate 
interest. It is to be noted, however, that 
the archives thus open to the public consti- 
tute only a part of the national record of 
concern to historians. The records under 
the administration of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, the Ministry of the Interior, 
or the Communist Party itself—the most 
important sources of information for vari- 
ous important aspects of Polish life and 
activity—are definitely not open to private 
investigation. 
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The Central Administration of the Polish 
Archives has undertaken to publish a guide 
to the archival material preserved in the 
Polish Main Archives in Warsaw. Volume 
1 of Przewodnik po zespolach Archiwum 
Gléwnego, which was published in 1958 
and is the only one thus far received, is a 
guide to documents issued between the 
thirteenth century and 1795, the year of 
the last partition of Poland. The next 
volume is to list materials written between 
1795 and 1939. Materials drawn from the 
archives of the Polish nobility, which were 
nationalized and taken over by the Central 
Administration of the Polish Archives after 
World War II, will form the contents of 
volume 3. Founded in 1808, the Polish 
Main Archives contained the records of 
the Polish kings—the so-called “Metryka 
Koronna”—and the records of the central 
administration of the late Republic of 
Poland. The present contents of the 
Archives differ considerably from those 
before 1939, since much material was lost 
during World War II. A part of these 
records has been returned since 1945 and 
some additional documents which were 
acquired as a result of nationalization of 
private archives have been added. 

Increased accessibility of archival rec- 
ords has facilitated the publishing of 
contemporary histories based on such docu- 
ments. Illustrative of recent publications 
is the two-volume Najnowsze dzieje Polski; 
materialy i studia z okresu II Wojny 
Swiatowej (1958-59), which presents 
studies and materials dealing with the pe- 
riod of World War II, including the War- 
saw uprising and the Polish underground 
movement of the Home Army. Note- 
worthy also is the second volume of Hit- 
lerowskie prawo okupacyjne w Polsce 
(Poznan, 1958) by Karol M. Pospieszalski, 
which is a history of the Nazi occupation 
in Poland mirrored in selected documents. 
This was issued as No. 6 of the series en- 
titled Documenta Occupationis; the first 


volume was published in 1952. A number 
of other documentary works have been 
released that relate to the Nazi occupation, 
Polish underground activities, and the ex- 
ecution of Jews. The Warsaw uprising of 
1944 was described by a participant in the 
63-day revolt in Warsaw, Gen. Jerzy 
Kirchmayer, in Powstante warszawskie 
(1959). 

The postwar territorial changes of Po- 
land and Germany and the future delimi- 
tation of the Polish-German frontier have 
attracted the interest of historians in both 
Poland and Germany. In East Germany 
a collection of documents dealing mainly 
with the Nazi occupation and the Oder- 
Neisse border problem appeared in a 
1,067-page volume prepared by the 
Deutsch-Polnische Historiker Kommission 
(established in 1956) with the cooperation 
of the Deutsches Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte 
in Berlin. Released in 1959 in Berlin, the 
book, entitled Polen, Deutschland und die 
Oder-Neisse Grenze, undertakes to justify 
Poland’s claim to the present border on 
the Oder-Neisse Rivers. 

The existing border is discussed from 
the legal point of view by Boleslaw Wie- 
widra in the second edition of his Polish- 
German Frontier from the Standpoint of 
International Law, (Poznan, 1959). A 
West German study of the border problem 
is The Genesis of the Oder-Neisse Line in 
the Diplomatic Negotiations during World 
War II; Sources and Documents, prepared 
by Gotthold Rhode and Wolfgang Wagner 
and published in Stuttgart in 1959. Ex- 
tensive information on the present status 
of the area, which was within German 
boundaries prior to the last war and is now 
claimed by Poland, is set forth in Polish 
Western Territories, by Bohdan Gruchman 
and others. Originally in Polish, this work 
was published in English by the Western 
Institute in Poznan in 1959. 

Polish foreign policy from 1931 to 1939, 
especially Polish-German diplomatic rela- 
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tions, has received extensive treatment in 
Polen und Europa: Studien zur polnischen 
Aussenpolitik, 1931-1939, by Hans Otto 
Meissner (who writes under the pseudo- 
nym of Hans Roos), published in 1957 as 
No. 7 of the series Tiibingen Studien zur 
Geschichte und Politik. 

Unique in postwar historiography is a 
book on Poland’s relations with the Holy 
Land, Stosunki Polski z Ziemia Swigta, by 
Stanislaw Korwin-Pawlowski (1959). It 
is based on archival source materials and 
covers the period since the time of the first 
Polish Crusader down to the present. The 
author concludes that the mission ascribed 
to Poland as a defender of the Christian 
faith should more accurately be credited 
to Hungary. Poland maintained good re- 
lations with Turkey—a circumstance that 
enabled her to exert some influence in the 
Holy Land. 

In May 1949 the Polish Government 
commissioned a group of historians to set 
up a research office to establish the schol- 
arly background for the thousandth anni- 
versary of Poland as a state in 1963. The 
earliest discoverable reference to Poland 
as a state is one made by the Saxon histo- 
rian, Widukind, who recorded the victory 
of the Duke of Saxony, Wichmann, over 
the Polish prince Mieszko in the year 963. 
An English-language book, Archeological 
Research in Poland (1958), by Witold 
Hensel and Aleksander Gieysztor, gives an 
account of the archeological program un- 
dertaken in connection with the approach- 
ing anniversary. 

Outside of Poland, and especially in the 
United States, considerable interest has 
developed recently in Polish genealogy. 
Szymon Konarski’s Armorial de la noblesse 
polonaise titrée, published in 1958 under 
the auspices of the International Heraldic 
Academy in Paris, contains a history of 
the Polish nobility, listing the armorial 
families with a synoptic history of each, 
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together with the coat of arms (blazon). 
An extensive bibliography is included. 

Two new scholarly historical periodicals 
are Studia Zrddloznawcze ; commentationes 
(begun in Poznan in 1957) and Acta Po- 
loniae Historica (begun in 1958). The 
first has reports on historical sources and 
auxiliary sciences, principally in Polish and 
European medieval history, and the second 
describes the development of historical re- 
search in Poland. The latter includes ar- 
ticles in English and other West European 
languages. Both periodicals are sponsored 
by the Historical Institute of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 

A history of a group of Polish migrants 
who reached America in 1834 is supplied 
in Jerzy Lerski’s A Polish Chapter in Jack- 
sonian America: the United States and the 
Polish Exiles of 1831. It was published 
by the University of Wisconsin in 1958 and 
was sponsored by the Koéciuszko Founda- 
tion’s Poland’s Millennium Series. In de- 
scribing American interest in the victims 
of Poland’s 1830-31 uprising, it provides 
interesting sidelights on early American 
society. 

Jan A. Wilder, in Okiem cudzoziemca; 
ze wspomnien cudzoziemcédw o dawnej 
Polsce (1959), reviews the memoirs of for- 
eigners who wrote about Poland from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The 
author cites material hitherto unpublished 
in Poland and adds a list of books in vari- 
ous West European languages bearing on 
Polish life and politics. Readers inter- 
ested in travels, foreign customs, and cul- 
tural relations will find his list of value. 

Worthy of notice because of its bearing 
on America are the memoirs of Julian 
Ursyn Niemcewicz, a distinguished Polish 
poet and historian, who was imprisoned 
with Gen. Tadeusz Koéciuszko and traveled 
with him to America. 


The manuscript, 
preserved in the National Library in War- 
saw, was never before published in its en- 


tirety. Entitled Podrdéze po Ameryce 
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1797-1807 (Wroclaw, 1959) , this describes 
Niemcewicz’s meeting with George Wash- 
ington and his stay at Mount Vernon in 
June 1798. Their first meeting had taken 
place on May 21, 1798, in Georgetown, at 
the home of Martha Parke Custis Peter, 
Martha Washington’s granddaughter. 
Niemcewicz wrote on this occasion: “It 
can be readily imagined how my heart beat 
as I looked at the man [the like of whom] 
my unfortunate fatherland would have 
needed for its salvation.” He quotes George 
Washington as saying: “I always wished 
your country well, and that with all my 
heart.” Niemcewicz describes the atmos- 
phere in which this meeting took place, and 
mentions that Mrs. Peter at his request 
played on the clavichord La Bataille de 
Prague (composed by the Czech immigrant 
to England, FranciSek Koévara, known for 
his serenades and sonatas), a composition 
enjoying great popularity in America at the 
time. After the performance, tea was 
served and conversation was resumed, dur- 
ing which Niemcewicz was invited by 
Washington to Mount Vernon. His de- 
scription of the interior of Mount Vernon, 
his remarks on Georgetown University 
(which then had 70 students) and the erec- 
tion of the Capitol, and the observations he 
made in the course of his American travels 
are all colorful and vivid. 

A volume of travel notes written by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz between 1876 and 
1878 on his trip to America has been trans- 
lated by Charles Morley and was published 
in 1959 by Columbia University Press. 
Completely captivated by California, Sien- 
kiewicz gave an arresting account of his 
two years on the West Coast. Portrait of 
America: Letters of Henry Sienkiewicz 
preserves vividly a picture of American 
nineteenth-century society, which so deeply 
preoccupied this Polish Nobel Prize winner. 


Library Affairs 
Some of the current acquisitions describe 
the activities of Polish libraries. Thus, the 


program of the Polish National Library in 
Warsaw from 1945 to 1956 is reviewed in 
Bibiloteka Narodowa w latach 1945-1956 
(1958), edited by B. Horodyski. Poland’s 
pressing demand for well-trained librarians 
is reflected, among other publications, in 
Rola 1 zadania bibliotek szkét wyzszych w 
zakreste ksztalcenia kadr bibliotecznych 
(1959). This is a record of a conference 
of college and university librarians, spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Higher Education 
and held in Torun from June 12 to 14, 
1958. It was the first in the history of 
Polish librarianship to be devoted solely to 
the training of library personnel. This 
conference called attention to the need for 
allowing librarians to travel abroad and 
thus become acquainted with foreign 
library practice. 

An interesting acquisition in the field of 
library science is Slowntk biograficzny pra- 
cownikéw ksigzki polskiej. Zeszyt probny 
(L6dz, 1958), sponsored by the Ministry 
of Higher Education. This preliminary 
biographical dictionary, undertaken as a 
joint effort of Polish university libraries, 
contains the biographies of 86 Poles dis- 
tinguished in book printing, illustration, 
and library science. The ultimate goal of 
this project is to present information on 
some 10,000 such persons from the earliest 
times to the present. 

A new serial publication, Roczniki bib- 
lioteczne, sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education, began to appear in Wroclaw in 
1957, constituting the principal journal of 
the Polish college and university libraries. 

Part 1 of a catalog of the incunabula of 
the Library of the University of Wroclaw, 
Katalog inkunabuléw Biblioteki Uniwersy- 
teckie} we Wroclawiu, (Wroclaw, 1959), 
compiled by Bronistaw Kocowski, lists 3,020 
works, including single sheets of fragmen- 
tary texts and duplicates. The collection 
covers a wide range of subjects and repre- 
sents a large number of authors and print- 
ers. An outstanding work in the collection 
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is Decretum cum apparatu Bartholomaet 
Brixiensis by Gratianus, printed on parch- 
ment by Peter Schoeffer in Mainz in 1472. 
It contains 21 miniatures portraying scenes 
from fifteenth-century life. Two leaves 
from the rare Breviarium Coloniense, from 
the Cologne press of Petrus in Altis (Berg- 
mann) de Olpe, ca. 1478, are now unique, 
since other parts of this work in Paris and 
Cologne were war casualties. 

The Jagiellonian Library in Cracow has 
published its catalog of illuminated man- 
uscripts and incunabula in folio form in 
Rekopisy i pierwodruki iluminowane Bib- 
lioteki Jagiellonskiej (1958), compiled by 
Zofia Ameisenowa. The collection of the 
Jagiellonian Library is the oldest of its kind 
in Poland, with a history going back to 
1364, when the University was founded. 
It contains primarily manuscripts and in- 
cunabula of Italian, Bohemian, French, 
This is the 


first time this collection has been described 


Polish, and German origin. 


from the historical, artistic, and cultural 
The focal point of the 
catalog is Codex picturatus Balthasaris 
Behem, because of the remarkable illumi- 
nations it contains. 


points of view. 


Balthasarus Behem, 
the author, a town clerk working for the 
city of Cracow, sought to record the legis- 
lation of the city’s 25 guilds, but in 1508 
death interrupted his plan, when only 12 
of the guild records had been completed. 
The codex is embellished with colored 
miniatures by an unknown artist, illus- 
trating with wit and jovial humor the life 
of the Cracow guildsmen. The introduc- 
tion to the catalog states that after having 
been removed to Germany during the last 
war, the codex was returned to Poland by 
the American authorities at the close of 
hostilities. 

Polska ksiqzka ilustrowana, 1800-1900, 
by Andrzej Banach (Krakdéw, 1959), is a 


valuable acquisition dealing with the his- 


tory of Polish illustrative art. 


Though 


many Polish books were produced abroad 
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during the periods of partition, some were 
also printed and illustrated in Poland. 
The author analyzes the influences of var- 
ious artists on Polish illustrative art. Not 
the least of the factors he notes was the 
desire to preserve the Polish “Sarmatian” 
style. This is best exemplified by Sielanki 
polskie z réznych autordw zebrane ... 
(1778), a work illustrated in France by 
Charles Eisen, one of the most charming 
and talented artists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who drew the Polish national cos- 
tumes used to illustrate this book from 
pictures which had been especially pre- 
pared in Poland. This publication (gen- 
erally considered the finest example of the 
eighteenth-century book in Poland), like 
the “Sarmatian style,” widely influenced 
illustrative art in nineteenth-century 
Poland. 

Other influences are traced to the court 
of King Stanislaw August Poniatowski, 
where the painters Marcello Bacciarelli 
and Jean Pierre Norblin de La Gourdaine 
played an important role in the art of book 
illustration through their work and teach- 
ing. A further factor was French illus- 
trated magazines. Andrzej Banach’s work 
lists a total of 908 major Polish illustrated 
books in chronological order and 105 titles 
of illustrated Polish periodicals published 
in the nineteenth centry. It includes an 
index of the best known publishing houses 
and a roster of notable names—authors, 
printers, and illustrators—connected with 
this field. The present volume makes an 
important contribution to the history of 
book illustration. 


Bibliographies 

Bibliografia histori Polski XIX wieku 
(Vol. I: 1815-1831) issued in Wroclaw in 
1959 under the editorship of Stanislaw 
Ploski and the auspices of the Academy of 
Sciences’ Historical Institute, is the joint 


effort of a team of bibliographers. It lists 
8,943 monographs and periodical articles 
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published up to 1955, dealing with Polish 
history from 1815 to 1831, i.e., from the 
Congress of Vienna to the November up- 
rising. ‘The lion’s share of the material 
deals with socio-economic, political, and 
legal problems. 

The Historical Institute of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences also sponsored Henryk 
Baranowski’s Copernican _ bibliography, 
Bibliografia Kopernikowska 1509-1955 
(1958), in which 3,750 works by and about 
Copernicus are listed in chronological order 
under subject headings. There are chap- 
ters devoted to Copernicus the astronomer, 
the mathematician, the geographer, the 
philosopher, the humanist, etc., and others 
which discuss Copernicus and literature 
and Copernicus and the fine arts. One is 
entirely devoted to a listing of Copernican 
celebrations and exhibits. 

Bibliografia zrédet do historu teatru w 
Polsce: druki zwarte i ulotne (Wroclaw, 
1957), sponsored by the Literary Institute 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences and pre- 
pared by Stefan Straus, lists about 3,000 
books and pamphlets pertaining to the 
history of the theatre in Poland. 

The Bibliography of Books in Polish or 
Relating to Poland, Published Outside 
Poland Since September Ist, 1939 is based 
primarily on the holdings of the growing 
Polish Library in London. Volume 2 
(London, 1959) , newly received, lists works 
published between 1952 and 1957, and also 
includes titles not listed in Volume 1, which 
appeared in 1953. Compiled by Janina 
Zabielska, Deputy Librarian of the Polish 
Library in London, the present volume has 
4,175 entries. This brings the total pro- 
duction for the 1939-1957 period, as listed 
in both volumes, to a total of 9,800 titles. 

Jézef Trypucko, a member of the staff of 
Uppsala University, and compiler of the 
two-volume Bibliografi over svenska polo- 
nica 1918-1939 (1955), has prepared a 
guide to Polish imprints from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries in the Univer- 


sity of Uppsala: Polonica vetera U psalien- 
sia; catalogue des imprimés polonais ou 
concernant la Pologne des XVe, XVIe, 
XVIle et XVIIle siécles conservés a la 
Bibliothéque de ?Université royale d’Up- 
sala. This 186-page work appeared in 
1958 as volume 13 of Acta Bibliothecae R. 
Universitatis U psaliensis. 


Education 


An increased number of books dealing 
with problems of education, pedagogy and 
professional training is notable. Bogdan 
Suchodolski, chairman of the Department 
of Pedagogy at Warsaw University, has 
been a prolific writer on these subjects of 
late. Among the books by him which have 
been received, one work which was first 
published in 1947 and has been completely 
revised, Wychowanie dla _ przysztosci 
(1959), discusses education as it is likely 
to develop in Poland in the future. The 
author gives a theoretical analysis of the 
type of education needed for the education 
of the younger generation in a Communist 
environment influenced by advanced 
science. He says that when he was writing 
his first book he believed that education 
should stress the importance of adaptation 
to the rapid changes taking place in life. 
Now that he can appraise the future better 
than he could in 1947, he thinks that prep- 
aration for life is more important than 
adaptation to life. 

Among other acquisitions is a 69-page 
pamphlet which sets forth a new law, prom- 
ulgated in November 1958, for college and 
universities in Poland. This publication, 
Ustawa o szkotach wyzszych z dnia 5 listo- 
pada 1958 r. (1959), outlines reforms to be 
introduced in Polish higher educational] in- 
stitutions. Although the new law still falls 
far short of the traditional pattern, Polish 
universities now enjoy considerable auton- 
omous decision as regards their internal af- 
fairs: they now elect their own officers and 
grant academic degrees. 
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Dictionaries 

A considerable effort has been made in 
Poland during the last three years to sat- 
isfy the demand for dictionaries. During 
the period under review, the presses have 
produced a great number of general as well 
as specialized dictionaries which were 
either newly prepared, reedited, reprinted, 
or even resumed in cases where publication 
had been suspended during the war. One 
major project, for example, is the publi- 
cation by the Polish Academy of Sciences 
of a 10-volume dictionary of the Polish 
language, Slownik jezyka polskiego, with 
a total listing of 120,000 entries. The first 
volume of this set (1,206 p.), covering the 
alphabet from A to C, came out in 1958 
under the editorship of the noted linguist 
Witold Doroszewski. Word definitions 
are supplemented with historical notes 
and, when appropriate, whole phrases and 
sentences illustrating the definitions are 
cited from literary works. 

Volume II, part 7 of Slownik staropolski, 
a dictionary of the fourteenth- to sixteenth- 
century Polish language, published in 1959, 
has been received. It ends with the word 
‘“‘Hynszta.” Its publication, which started 
in 1953 under the editorship of the late 
Kazimierz Nitsch, is continuing under the 
auspices of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 

One of the revised dictionaries which 
should be mentioned is that of the consid- 
erably enlarged Slowntk poprawnej pol- 
szezyzny, a standard Polish-language dic- 
tionary by Stanistaw Szober. The present 
edition, which is the third (the two previ- 
ous ones having appeared in 1937 and 
1948), was issued in 1958 under the seal 
of approval of the Publishing House for 
Scholarly Works. 

The etymological dictionary of the Pol- 


ish language, Slowntk etymologiczny jezyka 


polskiego, by the late Aleksander Briickner, 
professor of Slavic philology at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, was reissued in a second 
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edition of 20,000 copies in 1957, exactly 
30 years after the date of its first publica- 
tion in 1927. 

New Polish etymological dictionaries 
have also been appearing. Before the re- 
issue of Briickner’s work, plans for a new 
work had begun. The first part of it came 
out in 1952, under the editorship of Fran- 
ciszek Slawski. In addition, the first vol- 
ume, covering the letters A to J, of a third 
etymological dictionary bearing the iden- 
tical title was released by the Society of 
the Friends of the Polish language in Kra- 
kéw in 1956. The latter explains primarily 
those terms which are common to other 
Slavic languages and presents a complete 
review of the basic general Slavic terms 
currently used in modern Polish. The his- 
tory of each word from the date of its intro- 
duction into Polish is meticulously traced. 

Stanislaw Skorupka’s dictionary of Pol- 
ish synonyms first appeared in 1957. It 
failed to satisfy the demand for this type 
of material and was reissued in 1958. En- 
titled Slownik wyrazéw bliskoznacznych, it 
comprises some 30,000 entries. The first 
part gives an alphabetical listing of terms 
with their synonyms, and the second con- 
tains a complete index of the terms men- 
tioned in each group. 

Among the dictionaries which have been 
resumed is the biographical dictionary of 
the former Polish Academy of Learning in 
Krakéw, which had been suspended in 
1949 with volume VII, fascicle 5. Volume 
VIII, fascicle 1, of Polski stownik biogra- 
ficzny, as it is entitled, came out in 1959, 
ending with a biographical sketch of Kon- 
rad Kocman. This dictionary of distin- 
guished Polish figures, which began pub- 
lication in 1935, has had as its goal a com- 
plete coverage of Polish history. 

In the class of specialized dictionaries, 
mention should be made of the Maly slow- 
nik ekonomiczny (1958), which was issued 
by the Polish Publishing House for Eco- 
nomic Publications. Its purpose is to list 
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economic terms and to codify the Polish 
terminology employed in the field of eco- 
nomics. It briefly defines and explains 
each term, covering such fields as political 
economy, business economy, finance, sta- 
tistics, accountancy, and trade. 

The acquisition of an English-Polish and 
Polish-English medical dictionary is an 
important event in view of the difficulties 
encountered in the exploitation of Polish 
scientific publications. Slownik lekarski 
angielsko-polski i polsko-angielski (1958), 
compiled by Sabina Jedraszko, lists approx- 
imately 40,000 terms used in medicine and 
related fields. 

A significant contribution to the study 
of the Polish language has been made by 
two scholars in this country. It is The 
Kosciuszko Foundation Dictionary; Eng- 
lish-Polish, Polish-English, prepared by 
Kazimierz Bulas and Francis J. Whitfield. 
Thus far the Library has received only the 
first (The Hague, 1959) of the planned 
two volumes. 


Literature 


The proceedings of the International 
Session of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
on April 17-20, 1956, devoted to the con- 
clusion of the celebration of the Mickiewicz 
anniversary year (1955-56), were pub- 
lished by the Academy in 1958 under the 
title Adam Mickiewicz, 1855-1955; 
Miedzynarodowa sesja naukowa Polskiej 
Akademii Nauk 17-20 kwietnia 1956. The 
volume undertakes to show the influence 
of the greatest poet of Poland on the litera- 
ture of other nations and to summarize the 
achievements of Polish scholars during the 
year. The session was attended by dele- 
gates from the Western as well as from 
Communist countries. 

Two histories of Polish literature, both 
published outside of Poland, have been re- 
ceived. Simone Marcel’s Histoire de la 
littérature polonaise, des origines au début 
du XIX¢ siécle (Paris, 1957) provides a 


general view of Polish literature from its 
beginning to the nineteenth century. This 
work is especially valuable for beginners in 
the field of Polish literature and for stu- 
dents of general and comparative litera- 
ture. 

The other, originally written in Czech, 
Déjiny polské literatury (Prague, 1953) by 
Karel Krej¢i, was translated into German 
and appeared as Geschichte der polnischen 
Literatur (Halle, 1958) in a volume of 
574 pages. Written from the Marxist 
point of view, it provides a history of 
Polish literature from the beginning to the 
present time. 


Arts 
In the field of Polish art, one of the 


major works is Nowoczesne malarstwo pol- 
skie (Wroclaw, 1957), by Tadeusz Do- 
browolski, which deals with modern paint- 
ing. Eventually it will comprise three 
volumes, but to date only volume 1, tracing 
the history of painting in Poland from 
1764 to 1875, has been received. It has 
numerous plates, some of them in color. 

The volume is prefaced by an introduc- 
tion writen by the author in 1954, three 
years before it was printed. In it he states 
that the application of the Marxist pe- 
riodization to his work constituted a real 
problem, since, owing to its nature, art 
cannot be given the same treatment as 
politics or economics. Nevertheless, this 
history is written from the Marxist point 
of view, as required by the Polish Com- 
munist line. 

In the field of religious art, there is 
Sztuka sakralna w Polsce: malarstwo, by 
Tadeusz Dobrzeniecki and others, pub- 
lished by “Ars Christiana” in 1958, a semi- 
popular historical survey that shows the 
connection of Polish art with worship, 
ranges from the Middle Ages to the nine- 
teenth century, and traces Western influ- 
ences on Polish artists. It reproduces over 
300 paintings, some previously unknown. 
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Mural paintings are excluded from the col- 
lection. 

Polish folk art as inspired by religious 
motives is represented by Kapliczkit krzyze 
przydrozne w Polsce (1958), by Tadeusz 
Seweryn, an authority in Polish folklore 
who is director of the Ethnographic Mu- 
seum in Krakéw. Richly illustrated, it 
provides an insight into a uniquely devel- 
oped folk art practiced among the peasants 
of the Tyrol, Slovakia, Lithuania, and 
Poland, who erect shrines containing 
carved or painted crosses and figures of 
saints and place them along country roads, 
thus expressing their religious feelings. In 
the first part of his book the author gives 
the historical background of this kind of 
folk art. The second part consists of 
photographs of various kinds of shrines. 
Geography 

Among other acquisitions of reference 
value is a 542-page work dealing with the 
physical geography of Poland and empha- 
sizing her natural resources: Srodowisko 
geograficzne Polski: warunki przyrodnicze 
rozwoju gospodarkt narodowej (1957), by 
Jerzy Kostrowicki. It is based on the con- 
cept that a knowledge of Poland’s geologi- 
cal structure, water systems, fauna, and 
flora will enable one to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of using her natural resources and 
Each 
chapter is followed by an extensive bibli- 
ography. 


of improving her economic status. 


The illustrations and maps in- 
cluded in the text enhance the value of the 
book. 

A completely revised edition of another 
physical geography of Poland has been is- 
sued. Geografia fizyczna Polski (1959), 
by Stanislaw Lencewicz and Jerzy Kon- 
dracki, has undergone many changes. It 
appeared for the first time in 1922 and later 
in 1937, as a standard textbook for univer- 
sity students. It was brought out again 
in 1955, after having been slightly modified 


and supplemented with some up-to-date 
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information reflecting the changes in the 
borders of Poland. Modified once again, 
it now appears as a university textbook. It 
should be added that the 1955 edition has 
also been published in Moscow in Russian 
translation, under the title Fizicheskaia 
geografiia Pol’shi (1959). 

A series of works has appeared in recent 
years, dealing with Poland’s principal cit- 
ies. Warszawa (1957), by Dobrostaw Ko- 
bielski and Teodor Hermanczyk, shows a 
new Warsaw, reborn from the ashes and 
rubble left by the war, a city which had lost 
85 percent of its buildings and 800,000 of 
its prewar population of 1,300,000. The 
photographs show that much attention has 
been devoted to the reconstruction of the 
“Old City,” Warsaw’s oldest section, this 
project being based on the paintings of the 
Italian painter Canaletto. This artist 
whose real name was Bernardo Belotto, left 
a cycle of pictures illustrating Warsaw and 
its vicinity as they were during the “period 
of enlightenment.” Faithfully reconstruct- 
ed, the Old City is once again charming 
with its maze of narrow streets. 

The publishing house of “Arkady,” 
which specializes in books in the field of art 
and architecture, has released a history of 
the city of Lublin, written by Henryk Ga- 
warecki and Czestaw Gawdzik (1959). A 
richly illustrated book, it is one of the very 
few monographs written about this town. 


Economics and Statistics 

Notwithstanding the pre-1956 statitsical 
claims of continual production successes, 
Polish economists have written lately quite 
openly about the country’s deepening eco- 
nomic crisis. Andrzej Karpinski, in his 
Zagadnienia socjalistyczne} industrializacji 
Polski (Problems of Poland’s socialist in- 
dustrialization) , 1958, was one of the first 
to review—on the basis of previously un- 
available statistical data—those pre-1956 
statements in which attainments were mag- 
nified and difficulties ignored. 
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An invaluable source of statistical infor- 
mation is a publication of the Central Sta- 
tistical Office, Rocznik statystyczny, which 
was resumed in 1956. Since then it has 
been appearing regularly. In 1958 a com- 
panion volume was added to it, the annual 
pocket-size Maly rocznik statystyczny, also 
published by the same office. So far the 
1958 and 1959 issues have been received. 
They show that, unlike the basic statistical 
annual, the Maty rocznik statystyczny is 
confined mainly to preliminary and esti- 
mated figures. 

In 1958 the political and economic year- 
book, which had been suspended for 10 
years, was resumed by the Polish Publish- 
ing House for Economic Publications in 
Warsaw. Rocznik polityczny 1 gospo- 
darczy, 1958 presents a wealth of informa- 
tion of a highly detailed nature, supported 
by statistical data, dealing with the struc- 
ture of Poland’s government, the country’s 
political and cultural life, social welfare, 
public health, and the economic situation. 
A listing of Poland’s cities with brief his- 
tories is appended. Additional informa- 
tion of a general nature, including statisti- 
cal data, is supplied by an English-language 
publication, Poland; Facts, Figures (1958) 
prepared for dissemination abroad by the 
Polish Chamber of Commerce. 


Encyclopedias and Handbooks 


Mala encyklopedia powszechna PWN 
(1959), the first post-World War univer- 
sal encyclopedia, has been released by the 
Publishing House for Scholarly Works in 
Warsaw. This one-volume encyclopedia 
attempts to emphasize science and tech- 
nology, in contrast with prewar Polish en- 
cyclopedias. Included are over 700 biog- 
raphies, among them about 120 of living 
persons. There are many illustrations and 
maps. A condensed version of this ency- 
clopedia for readers unfamiliar with Polish 
has appeared in English, Esperanto, 


French, and Russian. The English edi- 
tion, Poland; Land, History, Culture 
(1959) has been received. This consists 
primarily of articles which deal with Po- 
land. Both provide a valuable addition to 
a reference shelf. 

As the introduction of this book indi- 
cates, an aim of Polish publishers is not 
only to print contemporary works but also 
to reprint important books which are out 
of print. One of them is Encyklopedia 
staropolska ilustrowana (1958), prepared 
by Zygmunt Gloger and first published in 
1900-03. The acquisition of the present 
two-volume photo-offset reprint of this il- 
lustrated work dealing with the ancient 
culture of Poland fills a gap in the Library’s 
collection. 

Abroad, there has been a considerable 
demand for handbooks on Central and 
Eastern Europe for many years. In 1957 
the Mid-European Studies Center of the 
Free Europe Committee inaugurated a se- 
ries of handbooks on various countries 
with one entitled Poland, edited by Oskar 
Halecki. This was followed by Poland, 
Its People, Its Society, Its Culture, by Clif- 
ford R. Barnett in collaboration with Rob- 
ert F. Feldman (New Haven, 1958). The 
new work sought comprehensive coverage 
of Polish life in all its social, political, cul- 
tural, and economic aspects, with their 
mutual correlations and their relationship 
to the whole. It gives a picture of the 
country’s culture and society, its historical 
setting, geography, and population; and it 
discusses language, religion, the dynamics 
of political attitudes, the government’s le- 
gal structural and theoretical foundations, 
and finally Poland’s foreign relations. 

The most recent collective work of im- 
portance containing descriptive and ana- 
lytical papers by German scholars made 
its appearance in 1959, in the Osteuropa- 
Handbuch series. Edited by Werner 
Markert, it is entitled Polen and deals with 
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the country’s politics, economics, churches, 
schools, and culture. Although it presents 
a concise survey of historical events begin- 
ning with 1939, it places its main emphasis 
on the period following 1945. This well- 
documented work also includes the biog- 
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raphies of a number of prominent Poles 
now living in Poland and abroad. 


Janina WoJcIcKA 
Polish and Slavic Research Librarian 


Slavic and Central European Division 
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Hungarica 


HIS YEAR’S survey of the Library’s 
Hungarian acquisitions records 
some marked changes, both in con- 
tacts with Hungarian sources of procure- 
ment and in the quality of Hungarian book 
production. Although some procurement 
contacts have been rather slow at times, 
the reorganization of Hungarian book-dis- 
tribution in this country and the quality 
and variety of books and periodicals re- 
ceived recently are ample recompense for 
temporary difficulties. 

In addition, exchanges with Hungarian 
organizations have brought in valuable ma- 
terials. ‘The National Széchényi Library 
helped fill the gaps in the Library’s sets of 
Magyar nemzeti bibliogrdéfia (Hungarian 
National Bibliography) and of its classi- 
fied monthly supplemental list of selected 
periodical articles entitled Magyar folyé- 
iratok repertériuma by furnishing micro- 
films of all out-of-print issues. The 
Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences also supplied many scholarly publi- 
cations, and the Library of the Hungarian 
Central Statistical Office strengthened the 
Hungarian holdings not only by sending 
its own publications but also by supplying 
the volumes for 1927-29, 1931, and 1935- 
38 of the Hungarian public service direc- 
tory, Magyarorszdg tiszti cim- és névtdra. 

In 1959 several works of a general char- 
acter were published. Uj magyar lexikon, 
a new Hungarian general encyclopedia is 
edited chiefly by the Moscow-oriented 


* Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this report were issued in Budapest. 


economist Andor Berei; it is to encompass 
six volumes, the first of which was pub- 
lished and received in 1959. It covers the 
letters A-C. In this group should also be 
mentioned the reedition of the first Hun- 
garian encylopedia by Janos Apaczai 
Csere, published in Utrecht in 1655. The 
present edition was prepared by Imre Ban 
and published, with notes by Vilmos Gye- 
nis, under its original title, Magyar encyclo- 
pedia (1959). 

The first volume of a work describing 
the history of Hungarian printing, book 
publishing, and the book trades was re- 
leased by the well-known university pro- 
fessor and cultural historian, J6ézsef Fitz, 
under the title A magyar nyomdaszat, 
konyvktadas és kényvkereskedelem torté- 
nete (1959). On its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, the National Technical Library 
issued a commemorative yearbook entitled 
Az Orszdgos Miiszaki Kényvtdr jubileumi 
évkényve; Orszdgos Miiszaki Kényvtdr, 
1883-1958 (1958). The National Szé- 
chényi Library published Egyetemes Ti- 
zedes osztdlyozds; a nemzetkézt tabldzatok 
hivatalos magyar kivonata (1958), a 504- 
page edition of the official Hungarian 
extracts from the international tabula- 
tions of the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion. This well-indexed volume was 
prepared by the Hungarian National Clas- 
sification Committee and edited by Gyula 
Verédy. 

In literature on philosophy and religion 
there are several notable additions. The 
selected works of the first Protestant trans- 
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lator and publisher of the complete text of 
the Bible, Gaspar Karoli (1529-92) were 
made available to the public in Kdroli 
Gdspdr vdlogatott munkdi (1958). Se- 
lected writings of the dominant figure in 
the Counter-Reformation in Hungary, 
Cardinal Péter Pazmany, were collected by 
Gyérgy Rénay in Pdzmdny Péter vdloga- 
tott irdsai (1957). Hungarian Calvinist 
theologians have a new forum in Egyhdz- 
torténet, a quarterly journal on church his- 
tory first issued by the General Convention 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church in 
1958. 

Broadening coverage of topics is notice- 
able in the categories of history and histo- 
riography. The variety of interests of 
Hungarian historians can perhaps best be 
illustrated by calling attention to one se- 
lected title from each of the main subject 
groups in recent publications. A magyarok 
elédeirél és a honfoglaldsrél: kortdrsak és 
krénikdsok hiraddsai (1958) is a useful 
and reliable selection of source materials, 
textually as well as pictorially, on the pred- 
ecessors of the Hungarians in the Danubian 
area, on the history of Hungarians prior 
to the conquest of the country, and on the 
conquest itself. This fine volume was 
edited by Gyérgy Gyérffy, who enlisted the 
support of some of Hungary’s best experts 
in related fields of research. Magyar kro- 
nika (1957) is the Hungarian version of 
the chronicle of the fifteenth-century his- 
torian Janos Thuréczy, translated from the 
Latin by Laszlé Geréb and published with 
an introductory essay by Tibor Kardos, 
professor of medieval history at Budapest 
Endre Kovacs’ A lengyel kér- 
dés a reformkori Magyarorszdgon (1959) 
is an impressive monograph on Hungarian 
sympathy with repeated Polish efforts to 
gain independence. Several of the Polish 
heroes and a fighting unit called the “Pol- 
ish Legion” participated in the Hungarian 
war of 1848/49. Like the work of Kovacs, 
the new, two-volume edition of the mem- 


University. 
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oirs of Ferencz Aurelius Pulszky entitled 
Eletem és korom (1958), which was pre- 
pared for publication by Ambrus Oltvanyi 
who also wrote the preface, recalls many 
historical events of the 19th century. Pul- 
szky’s comments on the mid-19th century 
American political and social phenomena 
are the more interesting because he accom- 
panied Louis Kossuth on his memorable 
speaking tour in the United States in 
1851/52. 

The fortieth anniversary of the 1919 
Bolshevik coup d’état in Hungary was the 
topic of numerous publications, most of 
them issued by the Party’s Institute of 
Party History. Publications on the same 
subject from other sources include A Ma- 
gyar Tandcskéztdrsasdg roplapjai; biblio- 
grafia és dokumentumgyiijtemény (1959), 
an extensively illustrated volume contain- 
ing political pamphlets disseminated under 
the 1919 Hungarian Soviet Republic, pre- 
pared mainly by Andor Tiszay and pub- 
lished jointly by the Ervin Szabé6 Munici- 
pal Library in Budapest and the National 
Széchényi Library; and A magyar Vérés 
Hadsereg; vdlogatott dokumentumok 
(1959), a sizable collection of documents, 
compiled by an editorial committee under 
the direction of Tibor Hetés, which con- 
cerns the operations of the short-lived 1919 
“Red Army” of Hungary. 

Among works on more recent events of 
historical importance, the 387-page, sec- 
ond enlarged edition of a documentary 
publication of the Institute of Military His- 
tory deserves attention. A 2. magyar had- 
sereg megsemmisiilése a Donndl (1959), 
compiled by Miklés Horvath, provides con- 
tributions to research on the losses of the 
Hungarian Second Army in 1942. Térté- 


nelmi Szemle, a new quarterly journal of 
the Institute of History of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, which now widens 
the field of publishing opportunities for 


Hungarian historians, should also be 


mentioned. 
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Among economic publications, two im- 
portant bibliographies were received. 
Sources for economic research are listed 
and described in a “handbook of informa- 
tion and bibliography” entitled A kdzgaz- 
dasdgi kutatds forrdsai és segédletei; tajé- 
koztatdsi-bibliogradfiai kézikényv (1959), 
by Gyérgy Rozsa, published by the Insti- 
tute of Economics of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. There also is A kézleke- 
dés magyar nyelvii szakirodalma (2 vols., 
1952 and 1958) by Béla Czére and Boldi- 
zsar Vasarhelyi. It covers literature on 
transportation which was published in 
Hungarian during the years 1945-55. 

Gyorgy Cukor and Janos Timar analyze 
the development and planning of educa- 
tion of engineers and other technical per- 
sonnel in Hungary in A mérnokok és tech- 
nikusok létszdmdnak alakuldsa és tervezé- 
sének kérdéset (1959); whereas volume 
20 in the series entitled Statisztikat iddszaki 
kézlemények, published under the title A 
mérnokok és technikusok tdrsadalmi, gaz- 
dasdgi és kulturdlis helyzete (1959), pro- 
vides statistical material on the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural position of engineers 
and technicians. Eight new monographs 
were added to this statistical series during 
1959. Their topics ranged from studies on 
census problems to different aspects of agri- 
culture in Hungary, a theme which has 
gained steadily in interest because of the 
forced collectivization of farming. 

In this group also is a trade diction- 
ary, Magyar-angol kiilkereskedelmi szotdr 
(1959), edited and prepared by Laszlé 
Bati and others. 

During 1959 several statistical yearbooks 
were acquired. By exchange from the 
Hungarian Central Statistical Office came 
the Statistical Yearbook for 1957 (1959) 
and the 1958 volume of the Statistical 
Pocket Book of Hungary (1958), contain- 
ing texts in Hungarian and English. (Its 
“Contents” columns indicate page-num- 
bers for corresponding chapters in both 


English and Hungarian.) The same of- 
fice published the 1959 volume of Budapest 
statisztikai zsebkényve (1959), the statisti- 
cal pocket book of the city of Budapest, and 
the agricultural statistical pocket book, en- 
titled Mezégazdasdgi stastisztikat zseb- 
kényv (1959). In addition to statistical 
materials, these contain maps, diagrams, 
and graphs. 

In the domain of political science litera- 
ture, a gap in the collections was closed by 
the purchase of volumes 1, 2, and 4 of the 
official publication of the Hungarian Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, La Hongrie et la 
Conférence de Paris (1947), a documen- 
tary presentation covering the participa- 
tion of the Hungarian delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1947. 

Many books are still being written con- 
cerning the events of the 1956 uprising. 
The accounts written by former Commu- 
nist State Prize winners Tamas Aczél and 
Tibor Mérai in The Revolt of the Mind 
(New York, 1959) and the frank confes- 
sion of such an intellectual as George 
Paloczi-Horvath in The Undefeated (Bos- 
ton, 1959) are regarded as most revealing. 

Receipts in the educational field have 
included numerous publications on legis- 
lation, administration, and methodology. 
One of them is the bimonthly journal of 
the Ministry of Education, Az idegen nyel- 
vek tanitdsa, which reached its second year 
in 1959. It provides valuable information 
on the progress and methods of teaching 
foreign languages in Hungary. One notes 
as of particular interest that English has 
been returned to the curricula in the upper 
classes of the general school up to the uni- 
versity level. 

In commemoration of the four years 
(1650-53) of the sojourn of the Bohemian 
emigrant Johann Amos Comenius in Sa- 
rospatak, and of his work in children’s edu- 
cation, the Hungarian version of his Orbis 
pictus was published in a fine edition en- 
titled A ldthato vildg (1959). 
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Among the rich literature on agricul- 


ture and agricultural policies and docu- 
mentation, is the two-volume encyclo- 
pedia, lexikon (1958), 
edited by Tamas Murakozy. 


Mezégazdasagi 


The publication of the great collection 
of Hungarian folk music, A magyar nép- 
zene tara (Corpus Musicae Popularis Hun- 
garicae), the product of decades of work 
by Béla Barték and Zoltan Kodaly and 
bearing their names as editors, continued 
with the appearance in 1959 of a fourth 
volume, Pdrositék. Prepared for publica- 
tion by Gyérgy Kerényi with the assistance 
of Pal Jardanyi, it is devoted to love songs, 
accompanied by scholarly notes, maps, bib- 
liographies, indexes, and a short English 
résumé. The first volume of Kalman Cso- 
masz Téth’s Régi magyar dallamok tara 
(1958) presents Hungarian melodies of the 
sixteenth century. Facsimiles of old musi- 
cal manuscripts are included. 

Two works on Béla Bartok deserve men- 
tion. Bencze Szabolcsi and Dénes Bartha 
edited Bartok Béla megjelenése az eurdpai 
zeneéletben, 1914-1926, Liszt Ferenc ha- 
gyatéka (1959), which analyzes the influ- 
ence of Béla Bart6k on European musical 
life. A Barték-brevidrium (1958), com- 
piled by Jozsef Ujfalussy, reprints writings 
and documents illustrating the career of 
Bartok. There are numerous references to 
his American friends and followers. 

Gyorgy Lang’s Haydn (1959) contains 
many biographical data on the composer’s 
sojourn at the Esterhazy estate in Kismar- 
ton. Liszt, who was the son of a manager 
of the Esterhazy estates, and was born in 
Doborjan, near Kis Marton, is also hon- 
ored in several books. Among them are 
Janos Hankiss’ Wenn Liszt ein Tagebuch 
gefiihrt hatte (1957), an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch written in the form of a 
diary and translated from the Hungarian 
by F. Brodszky. Another work, translated 
by Andras Deak from the Hungarian orig- 
inal of Bence Szabolecsi, is The Twilight of 
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Ferenc Liszt (1959), which describes the 
lonely years of the composer’s old age. 

The Library also received a 203-page 
bibliography, Mozart Magyarorszdgon, 
Mozart in Ungarn, by Lidia F. Wendelin, 
which was published in 1958 with an in- 
troduction by Ervin Major. 

A number of beautifully illustrated 
works on fine arts and architecture were 
acquired. Lajos Filep’s two-volume sym- 
posium, A magyarorszdgi mtivészet torté- 
nete (1956 and 1958), deals with the his- 
tory of art in Hungary. The first volume 
covers the period from the conquest in the 
ninth century through the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the second covers the period between 
1900 and 1945. Maria Agghazy and 
others prepared the 688-page first volume 
of Pest megye mtiemléket (1958), devoted 
to the historical monuments of Pest. Lajos 
Végvary published a sound monograph on 
the life and works of Mihaly Munkacsy, 
the noted nineteenth-century painter who 
received acclaim during his visit to the 
United States. Many of his works are in 
American art collections. Végvary’s book, 
entitled Munkdcsy Mihdly élete és miivei 
(1958), includes some 256 illustrations, 
most of which are colored and mounted. 

The Institute of Linguistics of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Science has published 
a first and impressive volume of A magyar 
nyelv értelmezé szétdra (1959), an inter- 
pretive dictionary of the Hungarian lan- 
guage. David R. Fokos-Fuchs added two 
large volumes (which amount to 1,564 
pages) of his Syrjdnisches Worterbuch 
(1959) to the group of previously pub- 
lished source works on Finno-Ugrian lan- 
guages. In the group of dictionaries ac- 
quired are Sandor Balint’s two-volume 

zegedi szétdr (1957), a thesaurus of the 
vocabulary and phraseology of the Szeged 
dialect, and the second, enlarged edition 
of Laszlo Orszagh’s Magyar-angol kézi- 
szotdr (1959), a concise Hungarian-Eng- 
lish dictionary. 
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The first regional linguistic atlas for two 
closely related dialects in the trans-Danub- 
ian region, Orségi és hetési nyelvatlasz 
(1959), was prepared by Jdézsef Végh, 
edited by Samu Imre, and issued by the 
Hungarian Academy Publishing House. 

Among the numerous works intended 
for scholarly research or published as uni- 
versity textbooks on Hungarian and Finno- 
Ugrian linguistics, is the second enlarged 
edition of Géza Barczi’s A magyar székincs 
eredete (1958), which describes the origins 
and etymological ties of the Hungarian 
vocabulary. 

Belles-lettres in Hungary, even bibliog- 
raphies on literary subjects, are often 
closely related to topics of political char- 
acter. Thus Ferenc Galambos’ Nyugat- 
repertorium (1959), the first in a series of 
bibliographies on literary history begun by 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, might 
well become an important reference source 
of information on the history of freedom 
of thought and expression in Hungary. It 
is a bibliographical and research manual 
on the progressive literary journal, Nyugat 
(West), which influenced Hungarian lit- 
erary circles for several decades (1907- 
1941). Another important acquisition is 
A magyar irodalom bibliografidja, the con- 
secutively published bibliography of post- 
war Hungarian literature, of which the 
Library received five volumes published be- 
tween 1950 and 1956 and covering the 
years 1945-54. 

Many works on ethnology and ethnog- 
raphy were also published. Opuscula 
ethnologica memoriae Ludovici Biré sacra 
(1959), a fine collection of English and 
German articles in comparative ethnology 
which was edited by Tibor Bodrogi and 
Lajos Boglar, deals with the exploits of 
Lajos Biré in New Guinea. Janos Berze 
Nagy’s studies in Hungarian mythology 
and spiritual folklore were made public in 
Egigéré fa; magyar mitolégiai tanulmény- 
ok (Pécs, 1958), with an introductory ar- 


ticle by Sandor Démétér, scientific editor 
of the volume. Summaries in English, 
German, and Russian are provided. There 
is also a recent compendium entitled Hun- 
garian Peasant Art (1958) by Edit Fél, 
Tamas Hofer, and Klara K. Csilléry, 
which has an expertly written text and 
is well-illustrated. 

A Kéarpdt-medence antropoldgiai biblio- 
grafidja (1958) , by Irma Allodiatoris, is the 
first bibliography of publications related to 
the anthropology and certain allied fields 
(archaeology, palaeontology, climatology, 
etc.), of the Carpathian Basin; its intro- 
duction and entries are in both Hungarian 
and German. 

The second, revised edition of Ivan 
Boldizsér’s Hungary; a Comprehensive 
Guidebook for Visitors and Armchair 
Travellers came out in 1959. The history 
of the hundred-year-old Hungarian Geo- 
logical Society is now available in Aladar 
Vendl’s A szdzéves Magyarhoni Foldtani 
Tarsulat térténete (1958). 

A welcome reference tool for those in- 
terested in science and technology is 
Miiszaki bibliograéfia, 1900-1955 (1959) 
edited by Lajos Janszky, Pal Bélley, and 
Imre Kondor; it is a classified bibliography 
which follows, with certain practical mod- 
ifications, the system of the Universal Deci- 
mal Classification and lists monographic 
and periodical publications issued in Hun- 
gary by more than 7,000 authors during the 
55-year period indicated in the title. The 
Library also has received the first five in- 
stallments of Miiszaki értelmezé szotar 
(1958 and 1959), edited by Laszl6é Palotas. 
This is a four-language (Hungarian, Ger- 
man, English, and Russian) technical dic- 
tionary which is published in parts deal- 
ing with such special subjects as building 
materials, electrotechnics, hydraulics, and 
technical mechanics, 

A volume entitled Nagy magyar termész- 
ettudédsok (1958), by Andras Tasnadi- 
Kubacska, describes in its bibliographical 
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articles the memorable achievements of 
prominent Hungarian scientists. Endre 
Sés published an interesting biographical 
novel about Benjamin Franklin under the 
title Aki az égtél elragadta a villdmot 
(1959), honoring the man who, among 
other feats, managed “to snatch the light- 
ning from the sky.” Finally, a 1941 cen- 
tennial publication which was received 





should be noted—Endre Gombécz’ A 
Kirdlyi Magyar Természettudomanyi T ar- 
sulat térténete, 1841-1941, in which the 
author, one of Hungary’s best science his- 
torians, reveals the history of the first hun- 
dred years of the Royal Hungarian Society 
of Natural Sciences. 

ELEMER Bako 

Slavic and Central European Division 
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